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^Preface. 


Many  of  the  articles  contained  in  this  volume  have 
already  been  published  in  the  columns  of  The  Stirling  Observer,  and 
they  are  now  republished  in  book  form  at  the  earnest  request  of  many 
of  the  author's  fellow-townsmen  and  friends  elsewhere. 

The  places  described  have  been  revisited,  the  letterpress  revised, 
and  the  number  of  illustrative  sketches  largely  increased.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  new  matter  has  also  been  added,  with  appropriate 
illustrations.  Most  of  the  ancient  remains  referred  to  seem  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  other  writers  ;  many  of  the  sketches — now 
reproduced — were  made  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  represent 
buildings  which  have  since  been  greatly  altered  or  entirely  swept  away, 
and  the  author  ventures  to  hope  that  this  attempt  to  preserve  an 
accurate  representation  of  the  old  "nooks,"  and  also  some  record  of 
their  history,  interwoven  as  that  is  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
bygone  age,  may  prove  to  many  readers  useful,  as  well  as  interesting. 
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Ancient  Stables  of  the  Kings  Majesty. 

THE  Ancient  Stables  of  the  King's  Majesty  seem  to  have  had 
at  several  periods  three  separate  sites — (i)  in  the  lane  in  St. 
Mary's  Wynd,  presently  named  The  King's  Stables  ;  (2)  in  the  corner 
of  the  Upper  Castlehill  formed  by  the  road  from  the  Lower  Castlehill 
joining  the  road  in  the  Upper  Castlehill  leading  to  Ballengeich,  and 
called  in  some  title-deeds  the  New  Stables  of  the  King,  and  also 
Upper  Stables  ;  and  (3)  in  the  enclosed  piece  of  ground  at  the  foot  of 
the  south-west  Castle  brae,  near  Raploch  village,  where  the  footpath 
from  the  Butt  Well  joins  the  Ballengeich  road,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
King's  Park  dyke,  which  forms  its  eastern  march. 
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Ancient  Stables  of  the  King's  Majesty. 
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Chapter  1. 

Stables  in  £arre  off  Saint  Jtftary's  Utynd. 

EXCEPT  High  Street,  or  "  Hie  Gait,"  there  is  no  name  with  which 
we  are  more  familiar  as  a  boundary  to  tenements,  especially  in 
Castlehill  and  St.  Mary's  Wynd,  as  the  "  Road  leading  to  the  King's 
Stables."  In  a  map  of  Stirling,  dated  1780,  a  spot  on  the  west  side  of 
a  house  built  by  Bailie  William  Danskine,  in  1734,  now  the  Episcopal 
schoolmaster's  house,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  the  accompanying 
sketch,    and   is   named    "  King's   Stables."        In   the   map   attached   to 
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Mr.  Connel's  printed  Old  Burgh  Records,  titled,  "  Plan  of  Stirling  about 
the  year  1700,  compiled  from  authentic  sources,"  the  name,  "King's 
Stables,"  is  also  put  on  the  site  of  the  building  forming  this  sketch  ;  and 
in  the  description  and  boundary  of  Bailie  Danskine's  Ludging,  taken 
from  a  sasine  of  John  James  Gibb,  as  heir  of  his  father,  James  Gibb, 
dated  23rd  December,  181 1,  the  boundaries  of  one  of  the  detached 
pieces  of  ground  which  Danskine  acquired  are  also  "  All  and  haill  that 
piece  of  waste  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  street  (St.  Mary's  Wynd), 
and  which  adjoins  the  tenement  and  yard  (Danskine's  Ludging)  above 
mentioned,  bounded  by  that  purchase  on  the  east  and  north,  by  the 
entry  to  that  lane  which  leads  from  the  Mary.  Wynd  to  the  Castlehill 
by  [past]  the  Kings  Stables  on  the  west,  and  by  the  said  street  on  the 
south.  In  an  instrument  of  sasine,  dated  1680,  to  John  Stevenson,  a 
tenement  part  of  Bailie  Danskine's  Ludging  is  described  as  "lying  on 
ye  north  side  of  ye  Maria  Wynd,  lying  betwixt  the  land  of  Duncan 
Leishman  on  the  south,  the  land  of  umqu.  Sir  James  Schaw  of  Sauchie, 
Knight  (Knockhill),  on  ye  north  parts  and  sicklike  that  other  tenement 
of  land  sometime  pertaining  to  umquh.  James  M'Cabe,  lying  in  ye  said 
Burgh  betwixt  ye  vennall  or  passage  to  ye  Kings  Stables  on  ye  sotcth, 
ye  tenement  of  umqu.  Duncan  Leishman  (Episcopal  Schoolmaster's 
House)  on  ye  north,  and  ye  King,  his  street,  on  ye  eyst  pairts." 

In  a  Disposition  and  Assignation,  by  Archibald  Brown  of 
Greenbank,  and  Ann  Short,  lawful  daughter  of  Alexander  Short,  and 
Katherine  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Brays,  her  nieces,  to  James  Scott  and 
Thomas  Gilfillan,  dated  8th  February,  1764,  of  Cowane's  Ludging,  the 
property  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  garden  and  some 
ruinous  houses  in  the  lane  leading  from  the  Mary  Wynd  to  the 
Castlehill,  called  the  Kings  Stables,  belonging  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
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Argyle.  And  in  a  Disposition  of  part  of  Mar  Lodge  garden,  by 
Captain  Alexander  Macgregor  of  Balhaldies,  to  Michael  Connal,  dated 
23rd  April,  1787,  the  boundary  on  the  east  and  north  parts  is  John 
Connal's  house  and  the  garden  of  Charles  Stirling  and  the  lane  by  (or 
past)  the  Kings  Stables. 

All  these  go  to  show  that  stables,  the  property  of  the  King, 
existed  on  this  site  prior  to  being  acquired  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  the  then  owner  of  a  Ludging  in  the  Castle  Wynd  adjacent  to 
the  Earl  of  Stirling's  present  mansion,  and  were  ruinous  in  1764,  and 
the  suggestion  of  the  building  having  been  originally  the  stables  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  or  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  that  their  after  use  by  the 
King  gave  the  ruins  their  present  name,  is  erroneous. 

This  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  building  in  the  sketch,  page  22, 
but  the  front  elevation  and  south  gable  only  remain,  and  form  the  east 
boundary  and  a  retaining  wall  for  the  garden  to  Mar  Lodge  and  the 
west  wall  of  the  vennel  or  lane  leading  from  the  Wynd  to  the  Castlehill. 
The  building,  reduced  as  above,  is  of  rough  whin  rubble,  about  100  feet 
long  by  1 5  broad,  and  walls  3  feet  thick,  has  four  doors,  one  the  archway  in 
the  north  end  (and  had  a  door  in  the  upper  flat  or  loft,  with  outside  stair, 
one  of  the  doors  in  the  south  end,  being  hid  by  a  paling,  was  taken  for  a 
sixth  window  in  the  sketching),  and  five  windows,  the  latter  each  26  x  15 
inches  of  light.  All  of  the  jambs  and  lintels  of  these  are  of  freestone 
splayed,  and  the  two  corners  of  the  front  elevation  are  freestone  courses  ; 
with  the  exception  of  the  northmost  doorway,  presently  in  use,  all  doors  and 
windows  are  built  up,  and  the  excepted  doorway  is  arched  on  the  garden 
side.  (Sketch,  page  19.)  No  appearance  of  any  of  the  doors  or  the  windows 
is,  in  consequence  of  the  ruins  being  filled  up  with  mould  and  joined  to 
Mar  Lodge  garden,  visible  from  the  inside.      The  south  gable  has  three 
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press-like  recesses  on  the  outside,  each  2  x  2  x  2  ft.  square,  with  slabs 
for  the  sole,  and  the  stone  divisions  between  these  are  mouldings  10 
inches  broad,  and  indicate,  from  their  weather-worn  appearance,  an 
early  period.  The  spare  ground  in  front  of  the  building  might  form  a 
court  50  x  40  feet.  It  has  been  encroached  on  by  the  east  wall  of  the 
vennel.  About  30  yards  above  the  building  another  similar  doorway 
in  the  west  wall  is  visible  from  the  vennel,  but  not  so  from  the  garden 
side,  for  the  reasons  explained  of  the  others  ;  indeed,  the  levelling  up 
of  the  lower  part  of  Mar  Lodge  garden  has  completely  obliterated  every 
trace  of  buildings  within  its  walls,  and  the  connection  of  this  door  with 
the  stables  is  conjectural.  The  vennel  being  causewayed  from  St. 
Mary's  Wynd  to  and  terminating  at  the  lower  end  of  the  building, 
would  indicate  anciently  a  heavy  traffic,  and  that  a  court  had  originally 
existed  there,  formed  by  the  large  piece  of  irregular  waste  ground  still 
remaining  at  the  angle  of  the  vennel  or  road.  This  road  must  have 
been  raised  some  feet  at  the  north  end  of  the  building  in  recent  times 
to  lessen  the  gradient,  and  the  sills  of  the  northmost  doorways  are 
consequently  partly  covered  up.  On  the  old  map  a  lane  referred 
to  in  Danskine's  title  runs  east  from  the  site  of  the  Stables  in 
the  vennel,  close  by  the  back  of  Danskine's  house,  to  the  Barn 
Road.  The  present  remains  do  not  reconcile  the  buildings  to  so  early 
an  age  as  the  Burgh  Records  indicate,  namely,  the  15th  century,  and 
were  probably  built  by  James  VI.,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Kirk  Session  records  for 
1 6 16  as  being  then  the  King's  Stables;  and,  although  their  name  was 
changed  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  Stables,  this  was  after  the  Duke's 
acquisition  of  the  building  and  garden  referred  to  in  the  above 
Disposition  of  Scott  and  Gilfillan. 
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•  Chapter  11. 

Upper  J^ing  s  Stables,  GasftsTrttt. 

IN  a  litigation  in  which  we  were  engaged,  on  the  disputed  proprietor- 
ship of  an  old  quarry  site  in  Upper  Castlehill,  the  boundary  in  a 
Disposition,  dated  1835,  referred  to  in  the  case  of  the  dwelling-houses 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  above  sketch,  belonging  to  a  William 
Cherry  and  others,  which  forms  the  corner  house  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  streets  or  roads  in  Upper  Castlehill,  is  described  as  bounded  on 
the  east  side  by  a  house  called  the  Kings  Stables,  which  belonged  to  John 
Robertson,  barber,  and  afterwards  to  Andrew  Kerr,  soldier  in  Stirling 
Castle.  The  size  of  this  building,  from  the  limited  amount  of  level 
ground  available  at  that  point,  must  have  been  very  small,  and  Cherry's 
house  is  partly  built  on  it,  but  no  vestige  of  other  ruins  remains.  The 
lamp-post  marks  the  supposed  site  of  it.  The  sketch  (page  26)  is  taken 
from  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  streets,  and  overlooks  the  ancient 
"  Playfield,"  on  part  of  which  were,  in  1855,  several  interesting  old 
houses  and  many  other  thatched  ones  in  ruins.  The  Playfield,  from 
several  title  deeds  we  have  examined,  seemed  to  have  extended  to 
nearly  the  head  of  the  Barn  Road,  Gilvear's  property  being  bounded 
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by  the  "  laigh  yaird  of  the  Old  Playfield"  and,  therefore,  anciently 
comprehended  nearly  the  whole  of  the  valley  presently  occupied  by  the 
Lower  Castlehill. 

Prior  to  the  18th  century,  horses — the  only  means  of  travelling — 
formed  an  indispensable  addition  to  every  gentleman's  household,  and 
the  taverns  or  hostelries  required  to  provide  extensive  stabling  accom- 
modation, not  only  for  the  burgesses,  but  also  for  general  travellers,  and 
usually  the  stables  (as  we  see  an  existing  example  in  old  Gibb's  Inn  in 
St.  Mary's  Wynd)  were  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  inn.  In  that  example 
it  is  a  vaulted  single  chamber,  18  feet  wide  by  n  feet  high,  the  whole 
length  of  that  building.  So  important  was  stabling  considered  that,  both 
by  Act  of  Parliament  and  orders  of  the  Burgh,  stringent  regulations  were 
made  for  hostilaries  not  only  having  provision  for  "gangaris"  or  foot 
travellers,  but  also  stabling  for  "ridaris,"  and  that  under  serious 
penalties  ;  of  course  carriages,  from  the  want  of  roads,  were  then  little 
known;  and,  accordingly,  in  1424,  Parliament  "ordained  in  all  borrow 
tounes  of  the  realm  and  thruchfaris  quhar  common  passagis  ar,  thar  be 
ordanyet  hostilaries  and  resettis  ben  funde,  stabillis  and  chawmeris  to 
ridaris  and  gangaris,"  and  all  travellers  were,  for  the  encouragement  of 
such  hostelries,  forbidden  to  resort  for  accommodation  elsewhere. 

The  Town  Council,  on  the  establishment  of  the  burgh  hostelries 
on  "  23  Octo.,  1525,  ordaint  na  stabler  within  this  burgh  sel  ony  aittis 
derar  na  Vcl.  the  pec  of  the  best  aittis,  and  na  in  the  market  until 
strangers  and  the  toun  is  served,  and  na  houkstar  by  aittis  to  tap  bot  gif 
scho  hais  aine  stable  and  hors  met  to  furnis  under  forfeiture." 

King  James  IV.'s  horses  seem  to  have  cost  from  £3  6s.  8d.  to  £j 
13s.  Scots,  and  others  given  as  presents  to  cost  from  £5  to  £2^  Scots, 
the  groom  conveying  the  gift  horse  expecting  the  usual  "  bridle  siller," 
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a  handsome  present,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  donee.  The 
horses  were  subjected,  along  with  other  domestic  animals,  to  periodical 
blood-letting,  then  in  fashion  for  humanity,  St  Stephen's  day  in  Yule 
being  the  time  selected  for  the  operation  on  horses. 

.  In  the  Exchequer  Accounts  for  Stirling  considerable  expenditure 
is  charged  for  Queen's  riding-habits,  panniers,  riding-gown,  foot-mantles, 
saddle-bags,  and  which,  when  used  at  public  ceremonials,  were  made  of 
rich  expensive  stuffs,  the  -furnishing  of  all  which  was  under  the  charge 
of  the  comptroller. 

In  1406  charges  occur  for  repairs  on  King's  stables,  litter  for  cham- 
bers of  King  and  lords,  and  for  stables  of  the  King  and  Queen's  horses. 

On  5th  March,  1496,  "in  Strivelin,  giffen  to  Johnne  Squair  to  seke 
hors  mete  to  the  King's  hors  and  cart  hors  to  by,  2s." 

21  Oct.,  1497,  "To  making  of  hecks  and  mangers  to  the  King's 
hors  in  Strivelin,  4s." 

The  stables  had  been  disused  probably  after  James  VI.  left  for 
England  in  1603,  and  got  into  disrepair,  and  we  have  accordingly  the 
following  items  from  the  town's  accounts  for  repairs  when  King 
Charles  II.,  who  had  been  crowned  at  Scone  the  previous  January, 
was  at  Stirling  in  April,  1651 : — "For  furnishing  to  make  up  the  King's 
stables,"  John  Paterson's  account  includes  "2  locks  and  bands,  trees 
and  dealls,  100  nails,  7  fathom  towes  (for  halters)  to  mend  the  hecks 
when  they  fell  down." 

At  the  same  time,  for  additional  accommodation  for  the  King's  horses 
— "To  stables  made  at  James  Daw's  house  ;  lock  to  Robert  Wingate's 
chalmer,  made  a  stable  for  the  King's  horses."  "  Jas.  Chrystison,  wright, 
dealls  to  mak  up  the  King's  stables."  "  Keys  and  nails  to  William 
Smith,  his  stable  for  use  of  King's  hors." 
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"i  65 1,  July.  Thomas  Bain  going  to  warn  hors  for  King's 
baggage." 

The  hires  paid  by  the  Magistrates,  and  charged  to  the  town, 
indicate  the  cost  of  this  mode  of  travelling.  That  of  six  pack  horses 
from  Stirling  to  St.  Andrews  is  charged  at  45s.  ;  and  four  horses  from 
Edinburgh  to  Stirling,  20s.  Scots. 

So  little  were  the  streets  of  the  burgh,  even  as  late  as  1707,  fit  for 
the  passage  of  carts  or  carriages,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
in  that  year  "Whereby  her  Majesty,  considering  that  the  common 
passage  thro'  the  Town  of  Stirling  (a  place  of  great  frequency,  and  where 
her  Majesty  (Queen  Anne)  has  her  Royal  Castle)  is  greatly  impeded  by 
several  forestairs  or  outshots  in  the  street  or  wynd  called  Mary  Wynd, 
so  as  neither  coaches  nor  loaded  carts  or  wains  can  conveniently  pass, 
ordains  the  Magistrates  between  and  first  May  next,  take  down  said 
forestairs  or  outshots  and  build  stairs  to  said  houses,  so  that  the  street 
may  not  be  incommoded  ;"  and  the  Earl  of  Mar,  Colonel  John  Erskine, 
and  Sir  John  Areskine  of  Alva,  were  appointed  as  commissioners  to 
enforce  the  Act.  Not  much  apparently  seems  to  have  been  done  under 
this  Act,  or  it  seems  to  have  been  inoperative,  as  we  find  on  12th 
February,  1752,  the  Provost  writing  to  Colonel  Haldane,  M.P.,  to  get  a 
clause  inserted  in  the  Turnpike  Act  for  the  County  "for  liberty  to  take 
down  the  outshots  and  forestairs  in  Mary's  Wynd."  From  its  even  yet 
narrow  aspect,  after  the  removal  of  the  obstructive  outshots  (the  remains 
of  which  are  still  visible  on  several  houses  opposite  Forester's  Ludgings), 
the  imagination  can  scarcely  realize  the  condition  the  Wynd  presented 
prior  to  1707.  It  must  have  been  of  a  most  picturesque  and  interesting 
character. 
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Jving's  Stables,  Jlaptoclr. 
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IN  the  sasine  of  John  Finlayson,  dated  sixteen  hundred  and  three  score 
years  (1660),  his  tenement,  situated  in  the  detached  portion  of  the 
Royal  burgh  presently  occupied  by  the  villas  of  Mr.  Govan,  on  a  piece 
of  ground  at  the  foot  of  south-west  Castle  brae,  is  described  as  "lying 
in  ye  territories  of  ye  Burgh  of  Stirling,  on  ye  south-west  side  of  the 
Castle  of  Stirling,  betwixt  the  Old  Stables  belonging  to  the  Kings 
Majesty  on  ye  north,  ye  lands  of  Lord  Elphinstoun  (Craigforth)  on  ye 
south,  and  ye  Park  of  Stirling  on  ye  east,  and  ye  highway  on  north 
parts,  with  the  park  containing  45  ells  long  and  40  ells  breadth,  lying 
on  ye  west  side  of  said  park." 

From  these  boundaries  a  more  ancient  set  of  stables — and,  con- 
joined with  these,  for  certain,  were  the  park  keepers'  or  forest  rangers' 
houses,  and  those  of  the  grooms,  hunters,  &c.— is  identified  in  that 
piece  of  ground,  still  enclosed  and  well  defined,  of  about  an  acre  in 
extent,  and  from  its  west  retaining  wall  (of  about  20  feet  in  height), 
partially  artificial,  situated  at  the  west  base  of  the  Castle  brae,  and 
where  the  lower  part  of  the  Ballengeich  Road  joins  the  Butt  Well 
footpath  at  the  village  of  Raploch,  which,  in  a  decree  of  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
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dated  ioth  March,  1593,  was  called  "  King's  Raploch."  It  is  shewn 
in  the  sketch  (page  32)  as  occupied  (in  1855)  by  a  gardener's 
thatched  cottage  and  by  the  ruins  of  another,  at  the  gap  in  the 
Park  dyke,  then  in  ruins,  and  where  anciently  the  Butt  Gate  was 
placed.  Although  at  the  base  of  the  brae,  it  is  elevated  sufficiently  to 
command  almost  every  yard  of  the  extensive  Royal  Park,  and  thus  the 
herd  of  deer  and  other  game  were  always  under  the  eye  and  protection 
of  the  park  keepers,  a  necessity  for  which  there  was  much  reason,  as 
poaching  and  slaying  of  deer  were  even  then  not  uncommon  crimes.  As 
an  access  from  the  Castle  to  the  stables  and  to  the  park,  by  the  King  and 
nobility,  immediately  above  this  site  a  large  circular  gateway  (sketches, 
pages  17  and  ^^)  exists  in  the  Castle  wall,  at  the  only  point  where  the 
ramparts  are  free  from  the  rocks.  It  is  9^2  feet  high  by  5  feet  wide,  formed 
with  regular  finished  courses  of  freestone  and  splayed  edges,  and  as  it 
emerges  on  a  precipitous  part  of  the  hill,  having  a  sheer  descent  almost  to 
the  bottom,  and  thus  extremely  dangerous,  it  must  have  had  a  fenced 
platform,  and  probably  steps.  Evidence  of  some  such  work  having 
formerly  existed  is  visible  in  the  numerous  dressed  freestones  which  have 
in  some  not  distant  time  been  utilised  in  repairing  the  square  rampart 
at  this  part,  and  no  doubt  removed  when  the  gateway  was  built  up. 
The  trace  of  the  path  from  the  gateway  runs  in  a  slanting  descent  along 
the  face  of  the  Castle  brae  eastward,  in  the  direction  of  the  Butt  Well. 
The  ground  inside  the  Castle  wall  bears  evidence  of  a  former  ravine, 
and  a  path  to  the  inside  of  the  gate,  and  which  within  recent  years, 
probably  in  rebuilding  the  Castle  wall,  had  been  levelled  up,  presently 
leaving  no  trace  of  a  road. 

Alexander  III.  (who  was  a  keen  sportsman)  in  1263  employed  John 
of  Lamberton,  the  Sheriff  of  Stirling,  to  repair  the  ancient  park — which 
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no  doubt  was  then  of  limited  extent,  probably  within  the  bounds  of  that 
part  of  the  park  immediately  under  the  Castle,  and  included  the  King's 
Knot — and  also  to  construct  a  new  park,  and  to  this  monarch  the  present 
extended  limits  seem  due.  For  this  he  pays  the  Sheriff  £&o.  The 
ancient  park  dyke  remains  in  many  places  in  its  original  state  and  height, 
and  the  old  boundary  can  be  distinctly  traced  its  whole  compass,  about 
6000  yards,  or  just  3  *^  miles.  It  varies  in  thickness  from  2  feet  4  inches 
to  1  foot  10  inches  at  the  base,  to  18  inches  at  the  top,  and  is  from  8  to 
9  feet  high,  and  bears  marks  of  having  been  rebuilt  at  different  places 
and  at  different  periods  of  time,  and  charges  therefor  we  find  entered  on 
28th  May,  1496 — "  Giffen  to  the  frere  to  pay  the  werkmen  for  casting 
the  yerd  dykis  of  Strivelin  £3,  and  to  Arch.  Edmonstone  to  the 
werkmen  that  castes  the  dykis  in  Strivelin  £$0"  etc. 

About  twenty  years  later — and  after  the  King's  death  while  hunting 
at  Kinghorn — payments  for  wages  are  made  to  two  park  keepers  and  one 
hunter  of  wolves,  an  animal  then,  apparently,  not  extinct,  and  finding 
cover  in  the  rocks  of  Garrow's  wood  in  the  park.*"  The  present  dyke 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  then  carried  round  the  "  New  Park,"  as  a 
charge  is  made  for  400  perches  of  pallisades  enclosing  it.  Charges  are 
also  made  for  mowing  of  hay,  its  carriage,  and  for  litter  to  feed  the 
herd  of  fallow  deer  during  winter  in  this  park,  these  animals  requiring 
considerable  attention  and  protection.  The  forest  laws  in  the  middle 
ages  were  extremely  strict  as  regarded  game  in  noblemen's  domains, 
but  more  severe  where  the  contravention  affected  the  Royal  parks. 
Hunting  was  strictly  forbidden  with  hounds,  nets,  or  traps,  except  for 
wolves,  which  then  seem  to  have  generally  infested,  and  been  a  scourge 


*  Note. — May  not  the  then  plentiful  numbers  of  this  animal  infesting  the  rocks  in  the  King's  Park, 
have  suggested  the  Town's  arms  of  the  wolf  on  the  craig  ? 
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to  game,  &c,  in,  this  part  of  Scotland.  Persons  passing  through  the 
forests  required  a  written  licence  or  permit,  and  were  bound  to  keep 
their  hounds  in  leash  and  their  bows  unstrung.  Hawks  and  falcons, 
favourite  royal  sporting  birds,  were  protected  for  hunting  purposes,  and 
the  trees  in  which  they  nested  were  held  sacred,  and  not  allowed  to  be 
cut  down,  nor  the  eyries  disturbed. 

King  James  IV.  kept  his  hawks  at  Craigforth,  then  the  King's 
property,  and  owned  by  Lord  Elphinstone  and  subsequently  for  many 
generations  by  the  Callander  family.  John  of  Callander  was,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  his  Falconer,  and  in  1491  he  is  paid  "25s.  to  be  him  agowane," 
and  on  26th  June,  1496,  there  is  "  Giffen  to  the  wyf  that  kepit  the  Crag  of 
Cragorth,  5s.;"  and  "to  the  wyf  that  keepis  the  Kingis  hawks,  5s.  and 
4d."  In  1488,  there  is  "  paid  to  Callander,  the  Kingis  Falconer,  to  by 
him  a  hors  at  the  Kingis  command,  5  merks,"  and  in  1491,  "  Item  on 
Monnunda  the  XXX  Mai  at  the  Kingis  command  to  Callander  and 
Knox,  falconaris,  36s."  The  hawks  occasionally  (probably  when  the 
King  was  out  hawking  in  the  Park)  failed  to  return  to  the  lure  and 
escaped,  and  we  have,  in  1496,  "  Giffen  to  the  man  that  geid  to  the  crag 
to  seik  the  Kingis  hawk,  2s."  The  Abbey  Craig  seemed  a  nesting 
place,  and  we  have  this  other  entry,  "  Giffen  to  the  boy  that  brocht  the 
towis  to  clym  the  hawks  nest  in  Abbots  Crag,  2s." 

As  Alexander  III.  is  also  specially  mentioned  as  having  built 
many  stables  for  rearing  horses  for  hunting  purposes,  he  may  be  justly 
credited  with  the  erection  of  these  stables,  which,  from  the  large  enclosed 
area  of  ground,  seem  to  have  been  extensive,  and  were  in  the 
convenient  vicinity  of  his  great  park  and  the  Castle,  and  that  at  the 
same  period  of  time  as  his  extension  of  the  old  and  erection  of  the  new 
park,  above  referred  to. 


Che  stafflnan. 


Chapter  I. 

tXis  5Couse. 

ATTACHED  to,  but  of  greater  antiquity  than,  the  present  Town- 
House  and  Jail,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  ancient  "  Middle 
Raw"  (now  Saint  John  Street),  is  a  two-storey  building  with  a  crow- 
stepped  gable  to  the  street.  The  ground  floor  is  occupied  as  a  stable  or 
byre,  and  the  first  flat  is  entered  by  an  outside  stair.  A  close  passes  under 
the  house,  connecting  the  street  with  Broad  Street.  The  back  wall  has  a 
projecting  turret  for  a  stair,  originally  connecting  the  second  and  top  flats, 
and  gives  this  side  a  picturesque  appearance.     (Sketch,  page  42.)     The 
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weather-worn  stones,  the  irregular  lines,  and  dilapidated  state  of  the 
walls,  roof,  and  chimney  heads,  and  the  projecting  stone  gargoyle,  or 
spout,  indicates  considerable  age.  No  date  or  initials  appear  on  the 
building,  but  a  dormer  window  (sketch,  page  39)  of  the  adjacent  house 
in  the  close  gives  initials  and  date,  A.  L.,  1 6 1 1 .  This  particular  building, 
however,  is,  in  our  opinion,  even  more  ancient  than  it. 

This  tenement  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  public 
officer  known  as  "  The  Staffman"  (or  hangman),  who  was  furnished  with 
a  house,  a  special  uniform,  and  paid  a  yearly  salary  or  "fial,"  besides  having 
other  perquisites  attached  to  his  office.  The  situation  of  the  house,  in 
proximity  to,  or  attachment  with  the  Jail  and  Town's  House  (and  all 
the  property  of  the  burgh),  is  shown  by  the  following  entry: — "  16th 
March,  1752,  the  magistrates,  &c,  on  representation  that  there  are 
some  repairs  necessary  to  be  done  to  the  Tolbuith  and  Hangman  s  House, 
they  appoint  the  Treasurer  cause  do  same."  The  name,  "Staffman," 
given  by  the  community  of  Stirling  to  this  functionary,  is  purely  a  local 
term,  no  dictionary  or  encyclopaedia  (including  Jamieson's  "  Dictionary  of 
the  Scottish  Language")  containing  it,  nor  had  the  antiquaries,  Mr.  Barrett, 
Librarian,  and  Mr.  Renwick,  Town  Clerk  Depute,  Glasgow,  ever  heard 
of  the  name.  The  name  is  attributable  to  the  staff,  or  insignia  of  office, 
with  which,  on  being  appointed,  he  was  presented  or  invested,  as  the 
following  charge  in  the  Burgh  Treasurer's  books  indicates  : — 

June,  1652. — Item  to  William  Lapsley,  quha  undertook  to  be  hangman,  for  ane 
staff,  an  in  arrillis,  8s. 

The  Staffman's  appointment  was  for  life,  and  his  absence  from  the 
town  without  leave  of  the  Magistrates  was  punishable  by  death,  a  drastic 
measure  to  preserve  the  services  of  this  functionary,  which  elicits  the 
wonder  that  any  person,  however  criminal  or  degraded,  could  be  found 
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willing  to  accept  this  repulsive  office  on  such  fearful  terms.  There  does 
not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  any  difficulty — at  least  in  the  earlier 
history  of  this  official — in  getting  persons,  even  of  apparently  respect- 
able connection,  to  accept  the  office,  as  the  following  entry  in  the  Burgh 
Records  shows  :  — 

20  May,  1633. — Thomas  Grant,  borne  in  Glenalmond,  under  David  Murray 
of  Bulhindye,  ressavit  and  sworne  servand  and  executionar  to  this  town  of 
Stirling  his  lyfe  tyme,  and  sail  not  remove  nor  absent  himself  aff  the 
toune,  but  license,  of  the  Magistrats,  under  the  pane  of  daithe. 

This    seems    to    be    his    promotion    from   the    service,   as   private 

executioner,  of  the  Laird  of  Glenalmond,  who,  in  common  with  the  other 

Scottish  lairds,  held  jurisdiction,  and  the  power  of  "pit  and  gallows"  over 

his  tenantry.      Sometimes  we  find  that  when  the  office  was  vacant,  in  an 

emergency  a  neighbouring  town  was  applied  to  for  the  services  of  their 

hangman,  when  a  bond  for  his  safe  keep  and  return  to  his  own  town  was 

exacted  from  the  Town  of  Stirling,  and  an  episode,  reported  in  the  Burgh 

Records,    occurred    on   one    of    these    occasions,    when,    by    a  curious 

coincidence,  the  names  of  Spittal  and  Cowane  appear  in  juxtaposition 

as  in  contumacy  to  the  commands  of  the  Town  Council.     They  seemed 

to  have  derided    and    scorned,    and    thus    obstructed,   the    messengers 

employed  by  the  Magistrates  to  procure  the  loan  of  Culross  staffman,  and 

as  the  Magistrates'  duties  extended  to  seeing  the  last  act  of  law  carried 

out  on  criminals,  and,  failing  the  executioner,  were  popularly  said  to 

be  compelled  to  officiate  as  that  functionary  himself,  this  interference  by 

men  of  the  apparent  position  of  ex -Bailie  Walter  Cowane  (presumably 

the   brother   of  John,  Stirling's  benefactor)  and   William  Spittal,  with 

their  carrying  out  this  degrading  duty,  and  the  questioning  the  authority 

of  the  Magistrates,  was  no  light  offence  in  those  days,  which  Spittal  and 

Cowane  found  to  their  cost,  as,  under  date  of  4th  October,  1652,— 
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"  A  complaint  is  made  by  James  Sword  and  William  Smythe  against  Walter 
Cowane  and  William  Spittall,  schawing  that  they  being  employit  by  the 
Magistrates  to  go  to  Culros  for  the  executionar  to  attend  heir  the  tyme  of 
the  sitting  of  the  Justice  Court,  the  said  Walter  and  William  did  mock  and 
scorne  them  ;  quhilk  they  acknowledgit  and  cam  in  will  for  the  same. 
The  Counsall  ordeans  the  said  Walter  Cowane  and  William  Spittall  to 
convoy  and  put  hombe  the  said  excutionar  to  Culros  upon  thair  awin 
chairges,  and  to  return  the  tounes  band  betwixt  and  the  morne  at  nicht 
under  the  pane  of  ane  hundreth  pundis  money  by  and  attour  hazard  of 
the  penaltie  conteanit  in  the  said  band." 

The  graduated  measure  and  manner  of  punishment  for  the 
various  degrees  of  theft  were  so  exactly  prescribed  that  little  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  but  to  find  the  culprit  guilty  or 
innocent  and  ascertain  the  value  of  the  articles  stolen.  The  ancient 
statute  is  worth  quoting,  as  illustrating  the  uses  made  of  the  various 
instruments  of  punishment  hereafter  alluded  to. 

"  GifT  ony  be  tane  with  the  laff  of  a  halfpenny  in  Brugh  he  aw  throu  the 
"  toune  to  be  dungyn  and  fra  a  halfpenny  vorth  to  iiij  penijs  he  aw  to  be 
"mare  sairly  dungyn.  And  for  a  payr  of  shone  iiij  penijs  he  aw  to  be  put 
"  in  the  cuk  stull  and  eftir  that  led  to  the  hede  of  the  toune  and  there  he 
"sail  forsuer  the  toune. 

11  And  fra  iiij  penijs  to  viij  penijs  and  a  ferthing  he  sail  be  put  upon  the  cuk 
"stull,  and  eftir  that  led  to  the  hede  of  the  toune,  and  thar  he  at  takk  hym  to 
"  cut  his  eyr  of.  And  fra  viij  penijs  and  a  ferthing  to  xvi  penijs  and  an 
"  obolus  he  sail  be  set  upon  the  cuk  stull  and  eftir  that  led  to  the  hede  of 
"  the  toune  and  thar  he  at  tuk  hym  ha  to  cut  his  other  eyr  of.  And  eftir 
"  that  giff  he  be  tane  with  viij  penijs  and  a  ferding  he  that  tuks  hym  sail 
"  king  hym. 

"  Item  for  xxxij  penjis  and  i  obolus  he  that  takis  a  man  may  hing  hym" 

Fragment  a  Collect  a,  p.  42. 

The    following    entry    is    given    as    a    specimen    of  the   terms   of 

numerous  other  convictions  : — 

"24  April  1525. — Ritschart  Broun  was  convictit  and  filit  for  the  thyftuis 
"steilling  of  twa  maris  out  of  the  landis  of  Comtoun,  and  thareftir  that  the 
u  doume  was  gifin  on  him  to  be  hangit  quhill  he  war  deid,  he  granttit,  of  his 
"  awin  fre  will,  that  he  staw  ane  mair  fra  Robe  Lam  and  ane  blak  hors  out  of 
"  the  Cobiltoun." 
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As  an  example  of  a  conviction  referring  to  a  humbler  offence, 
namely,  scandal  (confined  apparently  to  the  female  sex),  the  punishment 
for  which  was  generally  a  public  confession  of  the  untruth,  and  humbling 
on  the  knees  to  the  complaining  party,  generally  a  female  neighbour, 
the  following  may  be  cited  : — 

"30  July  1545. — The  assis  decernis  Agnes  Hendersoun  to  pas  upon  Sonday 
"nixtocum  befoir  the  processioun,  sark  alane,  and  ane  walx  candill  in  her 
"  hand  and  offir  the  samyn  to  the  Rude  lycht  and  say  to  tong  '  you  leid 
"  that  said  Annapill  Graheme  wes  ane  freris  get,  and  freris  yawde,  and  ger 
"the  moder  cum  to  me  and  I  sail  tell  her  how  scho  brynt  hir  faggald,'  and 
"  thairefter  ask  thaim  forgifnes." 

In  1 65 1  the  Staffman's  wages  and  perquisites  seem  to  have  been 

a  yearly  fieall  of  10s.  weekly,   suit  of  clothes — apparently  a    uniform, 

consisting  of  half  gray  cloth  doublet  and  breeches,  with  blue  bonnet— 

free  house,  coal  and  candle;    13s.  zud.  for  each  minor  duty  of  cowing, 

scourging,   putting   in  stocks,   or  carting  strumpets,  and  £\   15s.  4d. — 

afterwards  increased  to  £/\. — for  each  execution,  probably  in  consequence 

of  these  becoming   fewer   by  reason   of  more  enlightened  civilisation. 

He  had  also,  further,  the  singular  toll  on  farmers  of  a  bowlful  of  corn 

from  each  every  market-day,  besides  having  all  implements  provided, 

expenses  paid,  and  assistance  given,  at  executions,  &c.     The  following 

cloathes    accounts,   taken    from    the   accounts  of   the   Treasurer,  show 

the  composition  of  a  Hangman's  wardrobe  : — 

"Apryll,  1 65 1. — -Item,  depursit  for  cleathes  and  furnisching 
"  to  Marteine  the  executioner,  as  followes,  viz.,  for  four  ellis 
"  half  gray,  at  40  s.  the  ell,    -----  -  £9 

"  Item,  for  2  ellis  2  quarteris  harne  to  be  lynen  therto, 
"and  for  j  pair  shoes  to  him, 
"  and  for  a  bonnet  to  him,    -         -  -  - 

"  Item,  for  two  craigcloathes  to  him,     - 

"  Item,  for  7  ellis  harne  to  be  to  him  two  schirtis,  at  8  s.  6  d.  the  ell, 

"  Item,  for  making  of  his  cloathes,  shirts,  and  craigcloathes,    - 

Total  outlay  in  Scots  money,  ,£19     1     4 
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The  following  entries  also  appear  : — 

"  1708.     Oct. — For  a  blew  bonnet  to  him,   -  -   ^"o  10     6 

"  Item,  for  a  pair  of  gloves, -046 

"  Item,  to  him  as  his  dews  in  executing  Elspeth  Park  to  death,      -       500" 

and  for  his  wages  : — 

"September,  165 1. — Item,  to  Marteine,  the  executioner,  for  his 
"hall  fra  Michaelmas  1650  to  7  of  August  1651  (at  quhich 
"time  he  went  away)  being  44  weikis  at  10s.  weiklie,    -         -       2200" 

His  house  and  furnishings  are  also  attended  to,  as  follows  :— 

"Item,  the  26  of  April,  gevin  to  Patrick  Myller,  quhen  he  was 

"taken  on  to  be  executioner,  in  earnest,        -  -                  -  £0     6     8 

"  Item,  pair  of  schone,          _-■-..  -       1    16     o 

"  Mair,  for  a  bonnet,    -                                     -  -140 

"  Item,  for  straw  to  his  bed,                   -  -068 

"  Mair,  for  aid  brass  to  be  him  a  pan,  -  -060 

"  Mair,  for  mending  the  key  to  his  door,  034 

"  Mair,  for  a  rasp  to  him,     -         -         -  -068" 

"1709.     July  1. — To  John  Steill,  for  sueping  the  staffman's  lum 

"  and  fixing  a  cradle  theron,           -         -         -  -         -                o  12     o" 

and  in  1723  an  immoral  staffman's  habits  cost  the  town — 

"  Item,  for  a  coffine  to  the  staffman's  bastard,  and  a  winning  sheet 

"  therto,        -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -200" 

Patrick  Myller's  "hall"  was  increased  to  13s.  4d.  weekly,  and  the 
special  fees  allowed  for  the  particular  duties  as  the  occasion  required 
were  correspondingly  increased,  and  varied  from  12s.  to  £1  4s.  for 
whipping  and  scourging,  and  from  £4.  to  £5  3s.  for  executions, 
although  the  latter  sum  included  the  staffman's  "  denner "  after  his 
gruesome  duty  had  been  performed. 
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3-Cis   Duties,  and   Orrsfrumerrfs 
of  ^untshmsnt. 


THE  instruments  of  punishment  used  seem  to  have  been  the  cock 
stool,  or  stocks  ;  the  juggs,  or  branks  ;  the  thumikins,  for  torture; 
the  fetter  bolt,  used  for  one  ankle  ;  knife,  for  cowing,  or  cutting  off  the 
ears;  and  a  staff,  or  sometimes  tawse,  for  scourging — or,  as  the  old 
statute  puts  it,  for  "  dungy n  sairly  ;  "  and,  lastly,  the  gallows,  sometimes 
named  the  gibbet.  Of  these,  there  are  preserved  in  the  Smith  Institute 
the  cuk  shell,  the  juggs,  the  fetter  bolt  (called  in  the  Stirling  Burgh 
Records,  "the  irons"  in  the  "thieves  hole"),  the  caup  used  by  the 
staffman  for  his  weekly  dole  on  market  days,  together  with  the  axe 
with  which  Baird  and  Hardie  were  executed  for  treason,  and  the  blouse, 
or  dress  of  sackcloth,  worn  by  their  executioner.  Above,  and  on  the 
opposite  page,  are  sketches  of  these  implements  and  garb. 
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The  gallows  seems  to  have  been  a  structure  of  the  form  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  "Punch  and  Judy"  exhibitions,  and  requiring  a 
ladder  at  the  execution.  This  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  having  been 
borrowed,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  entry  in  1689  : — 

"Item,  for  careing  upe  and  doune  the  kirk  lethers  (for  executing 

ane  shoulder),      ---------    jCq     8     o " 

"  towes,  small  cordes,  and  tweine  "  being  likewise  charged  for  binding 
the  criminal.  Executions  were  apparently  carried  out  at  the  tron  in 
the  market  place,  in  the  Valley,  and  latterly  in  the  south  suburbs  of 
the  town,  the  egress  for  the  cortege  or  the  stafTman  to  the  latter  place 
being  by  a  doorway  in  the  town's  ramparts  on  the  Back  Walk,  called 
the  Hangman's  Entry,  situated  below  Co  wane's  Yard,  which,  although 
long  since  built  up,  is  still  visible. 

A  few  more  extracts  from  the  Stirling  Burgh  Records,  bearing 
upon  the  stafTman's  duties,  may  not  be  deemed  uninteresting.  One  of 
these  is  connected  with  the  incident  of  the  conviction,  for  contumacy,  of 
the  ex-Bailie  Cowan  and  Wm.  Spittal  already  referred  to. 

11 1652.     September. — Item,  to  a  man  that  wes  directed  to  Culros 

"  to  try  whither  the  hangman  ther  wes  alyve  or  not,  (Scots)  £1  40 
w  Payit  to  James  Sword  and  William  Smyth  for  ther  charges  quhen 

"  they  were  directit  to  Culrois  for  the  executioner,  -        -     14     2     o 

"  Payit  for  a  pair  of  breechis  to  the  executioner  and  for  lyning  to 

"  them  and  making  them, -       4  19     8 

"  To  ane  new  hangman,       -         -         -        -         -         -         -         -090 

11  Item,  payit  to  the  hangman  of  Culros  x  j  dayes  pay  by  the  two 

"  dayes  he  gatt  before,  with  drink  money  at  the  execution,      -       620" 

The  following  items  refer  to  the  execution  and  burning  of  a  witch, 
which  it  is  difficult,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  to  conceive  was  possible 
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as  having  occurred  so  late  as  1652  in  a  civilized  country,  then 
partially  emancipated  from  Popery  and  its  attendant  superstitions. 

11  Items,   spent  with  Johne  Mellines  and  other  wrychts  and  the 
"officeris   quhen   they   were   aggriet   with   to   mak   up   the 
"  gallowes  in  the  valley,  -         -         -  (Scots)  jQi     6     o 

11  Item,  for  two  spars  to  be  the  gallowes  and  for  two  dailies  and 

"  two  tar  barrellis,  -  -  -         -       3   1 7     4 

"  Item,  for  peatts  and  colles  to  the  execution  (bodies  burnt),  -        -590 
"  Item,  to  the  officeris  eftir  the  execution,      -         -         -  -0120 

"  Item,  to  the  hangman  quhen  he  went  away,         -         -         -         -       8     o     o 

"  Payit  to  John  Eglintoun  for  furnishing  meatt  and  drink  to  the 

"  theives  and  witches  that  cam  frae  Perth  to  the  justice  air,    -       400 
"  1683. — Item,  to  the  staffman  for  whipeing  one  man  and  two 

"  women  throw  the  toune,     -         -         -         -         -         -         -140 

"  Item,  four  foddom  towes  for  tyeing  them  and  for  the  tawes,         -       068 
"  1685.    Oct.  24. — Item,  to  the  officers  and  staffman  for  scourgeing 

"a  woman,  -  -----140 

"  1687. — Item,  to  the  stafman  for  scurging  of  four  cut  purses,        -       280" 

The  fashion  of  carrying  the  purse  hanging  outside  the  dress,  with  its 
temptation  to  pickpockets,  seems  to  have  then  prevailed  in  the  town, 
and,  accordingly,  we  have  their  distinctive  name,  "cut  purse,"  as  above. 

The  thumbkins — an  article  not  to  be  found  amongst  the  other 
implements  of  punishment  preserved  by  the  town — is  difficult  to  describe. 
Several  entries  concerning  it  are  met  with  in  the  Burgh  Records,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  example  : — 

"1691.     March  3. — Item,  payed  for  a  lock  to  the  thumikins,         -  £0     4     o  " 

In  1692  the  fetter  bolts  and  irons  seem  to  have  got  out  of  order, 
and  the  following  entry  appears  : — 

"May  14. — Item,  for  oyle  to  the  irones  in  the  theives  holl  quhen 

"  the  Liddells  wes  put  there,  -  -        -        -  £0     2     o " 
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Other  offences  and  punishments  are  found  noted  thus  : — 

11 1 698.    Feb.  28. — Item,  to  the  officers  for  standing  at  the  cross  two 
"  hours  till  Margaret  Graham,  ane  adultress,  was  cowed  in  the 
"  head  and  convoying  hir  out  of  toun  with  the  staffman,  (Scots)  £2     8     o 
"Sept. — Item,  to  the  officers  for  standing  at  the  troan  with  thrie 
"  purse  cutters  and  for  convoying  them  throw  the  toun  as 
"  they  were  scourged,    -         -        -         -         -         -         -         -0180 

"  Item,  to  the  staffman  for  standing  at  the  troan  with  them  thrie 

"  and  thereafter  scourging  them,    -         -         -         -  -220" 

In  1703  a  charge  appears  for  a  new  troan  post  and  cockstoole  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  a  new  house  at  the  tolbooth,  the  entry 
running  thus  : — 

"Sept.  11. — Item,  payed  for  more  skellie  to  the  new  house  of  the 
"  tolbooth,  cariage  of  a  great  manie  dealls  and  tries,  single 
"and  duble  knapple,  from  the  house  to  the  said  new  work,  a 
"longe  old  oaken   trie  for  the  troane   and  cockstoole   made 
"  new,  lyme,  sand,  and  workmanshipe,  setting  up  the  troane 
u  in  ane  uther  new  place  of  the  streit,  the  wrights  helpeing  up 
"  that  troan,  with  uthers,  and  severall  uther  thing  relating  to 
"lyme,  hair,  tows,  etc.,  to  the  deane  and  utherways,    (Scots)  ^92   19     8  " 
The  present  cock  stool,  from  its  age  and  appearance,  is  evidently 
that  made  of  part  of  the  oaken  trie,  the  troan  post,  or  pillar  for  the  bauk 
or  beam  of  the  scales,  has,  however,  disappeared.     The  imagination  is 
racked  to  fathom  the  mystery  attaching  to  the  brutal  and  (for  the  sex) 
degrading  punishment  indicated  by  the  following  entry,  as  well  as  to 
who  the  Lady  Gartartan   was   who   had   to   be   treated  as  a  common 
thief,  and  in  thieves'  company  : — 

"  17 10.  May. — Item,  for  thrie  fadom  tows  to  tye  the  Ladie 
"  Gartartan  and  uthers  with  her  as  they  were  scourged  for 
"thift,  -         -  --,£030" 
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Another  item  having  reference  to  instruments  for  condemned  persons 
reads  thus  : — 

"Item,  for  3  hinging  locks"  (padlocks)  "to  scheckle  the  three 

"prisoners  sentenced  to  dye,  -  -         -  £0  18     o" 

As  bearing  upon  the  illustration  of  the  axe  (at  head  of  this  article) 
and  the  execution  for  treason,  we  will  trouble  the  reader  with  one  other 
quotation. 

"1746.  March. — For  attending  James  Baird"  (not  the  Baird 
executed  in  1820)  "when  on  the  cross  with  a  paper  on  his 
"  breast  for  treason,      -  -  ^3   12     o " 


explanation  of  Stirling's  Old  Instruments  of  Punishment.  , 

Preserved  in  the  Smith  Institute  Museum,  Stirling,  and  of  which  we  have  given  sketches. 

The  term,  Cuk  Stull,  was  latterly  applied  to  the  Stocks,  or  Pillory.      Vide  "  Ram- 
say's Poems,"  vol.  ii.  p.  533. 

"The  tane,  less  like  a  knave  than  fool, 
Unbidden  clam  the  high  cockstool, 
And  put  his  head  and  baith  his  hands 
Throw  holes  where  the  illdoers  stands." 
It  is  made  of  two  beams  of  wood,  each  12  inches  broad  by  6  inches  thick,  and  6  feet  6 
inches  long,  with  hinges  on  one  end  to  lift  the  upper  beam,  and  hasps  and  staples  on  the 
other  for  padlocks  to  fasten  it  after  the  culprit's  feet  were  inserted.     It  is  supported  on 
two  stands,  and  is  only  10  inches  from  the  ground.     Very  curiously  it  has  an  aperture  for 
an  odd  foot,  the  holes  being  seven  in  number.     It  is,  of  course,  only  for  the  feet,  and  a 
seat  was  necessary.     It  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  gives  evidence  of  having 
been  pretty  extensively  used. 

The   Juggs  are  of  iron,  the  circle  for  the  neck  being  9  inches  in  diameter,  one 
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pair  of  arms  3  feet  in  length,  and  two  shorter  arms  (for  the  hands)  attached  thereto,  1 7 
inches  in  length,  opening  from  the  long  ones,  distant  18  inches  from  the  neck,  each  of  the 
arms  having  loops  for  padlocks  at  their  termini.  The  collar  and  two  handcuffs  have  hinges. 
The  Juggs  were  affixed  to  an  oaken  post  supporting  the  "bauk"  or  beam  of  the  scales 
in  the  market  place,  called  the  Tron,  or  Troan,  where  goods  were  weighed.  They  were 
removed,  together  with  the  Cock  Stool,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  High  Street,  now  Broad 
Street,  in  September,  1703,  as  appears  from  the  quoted  entry  in  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

The  Fetterlock.  This  massive  instrument,  taken  from  the  condemned  cell  of 
Stirling  Jail,  is  39  inches  long,  the  nut  being  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  lock  for  the 
ankle — (it  is  for  one  foot  only) — 7  by  5  inches.  The  lower  end  contains  a  staple-hole  for 
a  padlock,  and  the  instrument  is  altogether  a  ponderous  one,  rendering  movement  of  the 
foot  an  impossibility. 

The  Bowl  or  "  Caup  "  bears  this  inscription  : — "  Hangman's  Caup.  The  Town's 
Officer  (who  acted  as  public  executioner)  had,  as  perquisite,  the  full  of  this  caup  (or  bowl) 
of  corn  each  market  day."  The  article  is  of  wood,  8  inches  in  diameter,  fitted  with  a 
lid,  and  had  two  strings  to  carry  it  by.     It  would  hold  about  a  Scotch  lippie. 

The  Axe,  with  which  Baird  and  Hardie  were  executed  in  1820  (the  last  execution 
for  treason),  has  a  head  10  inches  long,  the  face  being  6  inches,  and  a  handle,  or  shaft,  2 
feet  6  inches  in  length. 

The  Cloak  is  a  sort  of  blouse  of  black  or  grey  serge,  said  to  be  sackcloth,  and  is 
somewhat  short. 
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Chapter  1. 

f 

^  Early  history'. 

THIS  picturesque  Ludging  we  consider  next  in  architectural  and 
historical  interest  to  the  Ludgings  of  the  Earls  of  Mar  and 
Stirling,  situated  in  Broad  Street  and  Castle  Wynd  respectively.  It  is 
the  corner  house  (where  there  is  a  turn)  on  the  west  side  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  street  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Vennal  of  le 
Virgin  Marie"  now  St.  Mary's  Wynd.  The  building  is  now  in  ruins  and 
fast  decaying,  so  that  in  a  few  years'  time  very  little  of  its  walls  will  survive 
to  indicate  their  original  character.  (Sketch,  page  64.)  There  have  been 
two  distinct  buildings  side  by  side  united  by  a  passage,  and  the  outer,  or 
street  house,  is  of  more  ancient  construction  than  its  back  neighbour. 
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It  also  shows  signs  of  two  distinct  periods  of  building,  or  the  re-erection 
of  its  upper  portion. 

The  front  building,   as  shown   on   the  sketch  on  page   56,   taken 

as  it  appeared  when  occupied 
about  the  year  i860,  presents  an 
original  frontage  of  three  storeys, 
with  two  fine  dormer  windows 
having  initials  and  different  dates 
inscribed,  a  square  staircase  in 
the  front,  and  a  turret  on  the 
east  corner,  with  a  corresponding 
turret  (used  formerly  as  the 
staircase  between  the  second  and 
upper  flats)  on  the  west  corner, 
of  the  north  gable.  (Sketch, 
page  58.)  It  is  about  100  feet  in 
length,  with  gables  about  five  feet 
thick,  the  southmost,  containing 
the  kitchen  flue,  being  the  thickest. 
The  general  building  is  composed 
of  the  commonest  rubble,  the  small 
stones  being  bound  by  the  old 
lime,  which  is,  even  at  this  date, 
as  hard  as  the  stones  themselves, 
but  the  windows  and  door  jambs,  lintels,  and  soles  on  the  first  two 
storeys — the  more  ancient  part  of  the  building — are  finely  moulded,  and 
the  present  projecting  staircase  has  evidently  replaced  an  old  outshot,  or 
outside  stair  of  some  kind,  with  an  entrance  through  a  door  yet  visible, 
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although  built  up,  in  the  second  storey.  From  the  very  ancient  draw-well 
in  an  alcove  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  mouldings  of  doors,  etc.,  this  part  of 
the  building  may  be  about  a  hundred  years  earlier  than  1633  (the  earliest 
date  on  the  dormers) ;  or  probably  its  erection  may  be  attributed  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  dates  will  therefore  refer  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  upper  part  and  back  house.  The  existing  staircase  is 
of  a  more  recent  date.  There  was  also  at  one  time  attached  behind 
this  building  a  large  hall  or  chapel,  but  no  ruins  remain.  A  well 
also  existed  in  the  garden  behind,  alleged  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  After  writing  this  description  we  found,  in  an  exhaustive 
article  on  John  Cowane's  life,  by  Mr.  Cook,  a  local  antiquary, 
a  corroboration  from  the  Register  of  Sasines  of  the  result  of  our 
examination  of  the  buildings  themselves  of  an  earlier  possession  by 
the  Co  wane  family  than  1633  of  this,  or,  at  least,  another  residence 
on  its  site,  as  the  name  of  "John  Cowane,  merchande,"  grandfather  of 
John  Cowane,  Stirling's  benefactor,  is  mentioned  in  the  census  of  the 
town,  taken  about  1 544,  as  in  the  first  quarter,  or  Mary's  Wynd  district. 
A  significant  fact  is  the  alteration  on  the  entry — as  establishing  the 
identity  of  the  Cowane  family  with  this  building — "  John's  "  name 
being  deleted  in  the  list  by  a  later  pen,  and  that  of  "  Andro,"  his  son, 
substituted,  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  John's  decease,  and  the  transfer,  by 
succession,  to  his  son,  Andrew,  of  its  ownership  prior  to  1 56 1  ;  and, 
further,  that,  at  least  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  is  a 
continuous  possession  of  this  particular  property  by  the  Cowane  family. 
The  evidence  of  the  Cowane  family's  early  ownership  of  this 
building,  taken  from  the  sasine  of  Andrew  Cowane,  as  heir  to  his  father, 
the  said  John  Cowane  (grandfather  of  Stirling's  benefactor),  dated  16th 
September,  1563,  seems  irresistible.  Against  that  there  are,  however,  the 
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claims  of  Dr.  Rogers  and  several  others,  of  its  having  been  the  mansion 
of  the  Regent  Morton,  and  that  the  banqueting-hall  or  chapel  (of  which 
we  hereafter  give  the  dimensions)  was  used  by  the  Earl  for  sumptuous 
banquetings  to  the  foreign  ambassadors  on  his  reception  of  them  with 
their  credentials.  If  this  were  so  the  hall  would  have  a  tragic  interest, 
as  it  was  at  one  of  these  banquets, 
in  April,  1579,  Chancellor  the 
Duke  of  Athole  was  poisoned,  it 
is  alleged,  by  the  Regent,  but  this 
requires  that  the  Ludging  should 
have  been  owned  until  his  (the 
Regent's)  death  in  1587,  when 
it  was,  Dr.  Rogers  says,  first 
acquired  by  the  Cowanes.  No 
doubt  there  is  something  in  the 
suggestion  of  its  remains  showing 
an  ancient  magnificence  attribut- 
able to  the  occupancy  by  a 
person  of  greater  rank  than  a 
mere  merchant  burgess.  This  is 
derived  from  the  richer  character 
of  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
building     prior     to      its     partial 

restoration  (by  the  Cowane  family),  its  fine  hall,  61  by  16  feet,  with 
circular  arched  roof,  16  feet  in  height,  seven  large  sculptured  windows 
and  two  superior  fireplaces,  each  7  feet  square,  the  ashlar  well  (sketch, 
above),  16  feet  deep,  and  alleged  subterranean  passage  to  the  Castle, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  well,  are  all  now  gone,  and  which  Dr. 
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Rogers  very  fully  describes.  No  deed  or  authority  showing  a  connection 
with  Regent  Morton  is  offered  in  support  of  this  claim,  and  none  of 
the  earlier  writs  of  the  adjacent  properties  bounded  by  this  particular 
building  refer  to  the  Earl's  name  as  then  owner  of  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  a  writ  of  1561,  to  the  eastern  adjoining  property,  the 
western  boundary  is  given  as  "  the  land  of  the  deceased  John  Cowane" 
and  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  during  the  very  years  the  Regent  Morton 
is  alleged  to  have  occupied  it.  Mr.  Small,  architect,  Stirling,  and 
some  others,  agree  that  the  building  can  be  traced,  from  its  style  of 
architecture,  to  have  been  erected  about  the  sixteenth  century. 

Bailie  Andrew  Cowane,  John's  father,  an  important,  wealthy 
merchant,  by  his  will,  dated  4th  April,  1580,  bequeathed  this  property  to 
his  son  James,  a  surgeon,  but  the  latter  having  predeceased  him,  and 
Andrew  having  also  died  in  March,  161 7,  it  passed  to  Andrew's  two 
sons,  John  (the  benefactor  of  Stirling),  Alexander,  a  surgeon,  and  his 
daughter  Agnes.  Agnes  was  married  to  James  Schort,  merchant.  We 
have  the  above  authority  for  stating  that  Andrew  Cowane,  having  in 
1603  got  mto  litigation  with  a  neighbour  called  Geillis  Graham,#  relict 
of  James  Archibald  (a  former  priest),  whose  property  bounded  the 
Cowane  House  on  the  west,  he  was  challenged  for  encroaching  on  her 
ground,  and  called  to  produce  his  title  to  "  that  piece  of  ground  lying 
between  the  High  Street  and  her  tenement  of  land,  on  which  he  is 
building,  and  which  she  alleges  to  be  within  her  bounds,"  that 
this  refers  to  this  Mansion  House.  He  values  his  new  house  at 
^100  only.      We  have  also  the   dormer  windows,   with  a  monogram 


*  Note. — This  litigious  dame  participated  in  the  treasonable  proceedings  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  is 
one  of  a  few  persons  therein  named  specially  exempted  from  pardon  by  the  Deed  of  Pardon  and  Remission 
of  the  offence,  by  King  James  VI.,  to  the  town  of  Stirling,  dated  at  Falkland,  26th  June,  1584. 
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A.J.C.  and  the  initials  J.C.  and  A.C.,  1633  (sketch,  page  57), 
and  J.S.  and  A.S.,  1697  (sketch,  page  65),  standing  respectively 
for  John  Co  wane  and  Alexander  Cowane,  and  James  Schort  and 
Agnes  Schort,  his  wife  (John  Cowane's  sister).  From  the  above 
information  we  can  only  guess  that  the  front  and  older  building  was 
erected  either  by  John  Cowane  (the  grandfather),  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  by  Andrew  Cowane,  the  wealthy  merchant,  about  1563  ;  that 
he  added  the  back  house  in  1603  5  and>  subsequently,  that  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  building  was  carried  up  a  storey,  the  two  turrets  in 
the  north  gable  added,  and  the  internal  parts  much  improved  by  the 
wealthy  sons,  John  and  Alexander,  in  1633  ;  and  that  additions  were 
made  by  James  Schort,  and  the  initials  of  himself  and  his  wife  added,  in 
1697.  John  Cowane  (Stirling's  benefactor)  died  in  1633,  when 
Alexander  succeeded  to  it  as  his  younger  brother  and  heir,  and  in 
1644,  by  his  death,  it  passed  to  John  Schort,  provost,  his  nephew  and 
heir-at-law,  who  died  in  1654. 
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WE  now  refer  to  the  title  deeds  (courteously  given  access  to  by 
General  Satchwell,  the  present  proprietor)  for  continuation  of 
the  history  of  this  building.  By  disposition  and  assignation,  dated  17th 
September,  1762,  Albert  Munro  of  Coul,  with  consent  of  Hew  Mackaill, 
writer  in  Edinburgh,  apparent  heir  of,  and  with  consent  of  his  mother, 
Elizabeth  Schort,  daughter  of  deceased  Alex.  Schort,  merchant  in  Stirling, 
in  decreet  of  sale  obtained  by  the  creditors  of  Elizabeth  Schort  for  her 
debt  of  ^3806  8s.  oj^d.  Scots,  with  ^84  of  interest,  inter  alia  conveys 
to  Arch.  Brown  of  Greenbank,  Elizabeth's  "just  and  equal  third  of  that 
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11  tenement  of  land  lying  in  the  Mary  Wynd  of  the  burgh  of  Stirling  as 
"lately  possessed  by  herself  and  Ann  Schort,  her  sister,  and  Catherine 
"and  Elizabeth  Ann  Brays,  her  nieces,  and  others,  height  and  length,  back 
"and  fore,  with  the  close,  yeard,  well,  and  pertinents  thereof  belonging 
"of  old  to  Alexander  Cowane,  merchant,  grand-tmcle  to  Alexander 
"Schort,  merchant  in  Stirling,  her  father,  and  son  of  umquhile  John 
"Schort,  Provost  of  Stirling."  This  deed— by  which  the  property,  for 
the  first  time  during  a  continuous  possession  of  fully  200  years,  passed  for 
ever  from  the  Cowane  family — takes  up  and  continues  the  connection 
from  Alexander  Cowane,  John's  brother.  By  disposition  and  assignation, 
dated  8th  February,  1764,  the  said  Arch.  Brown,  with  consent  of 
Ann  Schort  and  her  nieces,  Katherine  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Brays,  conveys 
the  property  to  James  Scott  and  Thomas  Gilfillan.  In  November, 
1 77 1,  having  been  used  as  a  carpet  weaving  factory,  it  is  sold  by  the 
creditors  of  James  Scott  and  Thomas  Gilfillan  to  Patrick  Connal,  after 
being  reduced  in  price  from  ^300  to  ^100.  It  passed  by  succession 
from  Patrick  Connal  to  his  second  son,  John  Connal,  who,  by  disposition 
dated  7th  September,  1793,  sold  it  to  his  brother,  Michael  Connal, 
and  it  is  therein  described  as  "commonly  called  The  Carpet  Manu- 
factory House,"  and  as  being  contiguous  to  Argyle's  Garden. 

It  was  retained  in  the  Connal  family,  along  with  part  of  the  Argyle 
Garden  and  other  adjoining  subjects  otherwise  acquired,  until  the 
year  1856,  when,  by  disposition  by  the  children  of  the  late  Patrick 
Connal,  banker,  dated  10th,  20th,  21st,  and  30th  May,  and  6th  June, 
1856,  it  was  sold  to  Captain  Stephen  Kenny,  of  the  Stirlingshire 
Militia,  whose  widow,  by  disposition,  dated  20th,  and  recorded  23rd 
May,  1 87 1,  sold  it  to  Thomas  Alfred  Grimaldi  Satchwell,  Controller  of 
Government  Control  Department,  who  still  owns  it.     When  in  Patrick 
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Connal's  possession,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  learn  he  gave  a  tack  of  it 
to  John  M 'Gibbon,  writer  in  Stirling,  Town  Treasurer  appointed  by 
the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session,  and  as  authorised  by  the  Managers 
of  said  Burgh — (the  town,  having  been  at  this  time  disfranchised  by 
reason  of  its  corrupt  Magistracy  and  Council,  was  under  managers) — of 
date  ist  April,  1776,  "for  behoof  of  the  community  of  the  said  Burgh, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  schools,  and  ace 07nmo dating  the  masters  thereof 
within  the  same"  and  that  for  ten  years  from  Whitsunday,  1776,  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  ,£11,  with  a  break  in  favour  of  the  managers  at  end  of 
five  years. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation  by 
non-occupation  after  the  failure  of  the  Carpet  House  Company,  Scott  & 
Gilfillan,  as,  while  reserving  a  cellar  behind  the  house,  commonly  called 
the  "  Milne  House,"  Patrick  Connal  is  to  repair  and  make  sufficient  the 
floor  in  the  upper  kitchen,  and  to  glaze  the  windows,  "which  are  not  so 
at  present." 

This  building,  the  undoubted  ancestral  family  residence,  and, 
almost  for  certain,  the  birthplace,  of  John  Cowane,  Stirling's  most 
generous  benefactor,  was  unroofed  some  years  ago  by  order  of  the 
Town  Council,  as  the  Local  Authority,  on  the  plea  of  its  being  in  a 
dangerous  condition,  and  has  ever  since  been  totally  neglected  by  the 
Patrons  appointed  to  administer  John  Cowane's  bequest.  Whoever  is 
to  blame,  the  neglected  condition  of  this  ancient  mansion  certainly 
reflects  on  the  gentlemen  who  have  represented,  and  those  who 
presently  represent,  the  institution  John  Cowane  founded,  and  on  the 
town's  people  who  so  largely  benefitted  for  many  years  by  his 
handsome  provision  for  them  ;  while  it  is  little  less  than  a  scandal  on 
the  town  itself.     Were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  the  antiquarian  and 
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historical  interest  attached  to  it,  the  building  deserves  some  little 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  town  authorities.  The  ruins  may  yet 
be  capable  of  restoration  to  their  original  state,  and  were  this  done  the 
building  might  be  utilised  for  exhibiting  articles  of  interest  connected 
with  John  Cowane  and  his  times.  From  personal  acquaintance  with 
General  Satchwell,  the  present  owner,  and  knowing  his  mind  on  the 
subject,  we  are  mistaken  very  much  indeed  if  he  will  be  difficult  to 
deal  with  if  approached  to  surrender  it  with  the  object  of  utilising  the 
building  for  such  a  purpose. 
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"  My  wealth  is  in  a  little  cot, 

Which  stands  upon  a  meadow  floor, 
Close  by  a  brook.     The  brook  is  small, 
But  clearer  cannot  be,  I'm  sure. 

""  A  tree  stands  near  my  little  cot, 

Which,  for  its  boughs,  can  scarce  be  seen, 
And  there  from  wind,  and  rain,  and  cold, 
It  shelters  those  that  dwell  therein." 

THE  words  of  this  simple  German  ballad  always  recurred  to  us 
when  viewing  the  original  rural  scene  depicted  in  the  opposite 
sketch,  one  of  three  taken  at  different  periods  in  our  juvenile  days. 

This  white-washed,  thatch-roofed  cot  house,  set  upon  an  ample 
green  sward,  bordered  by  a  clump  of  over-shadowing  trees,  with  its 
clear,  cold  spring-well,  having  moss-covered  walls,  and  a  stream — then 
pure  enough  to  sustain  fish  life — flowing  past  its  garden,  as  viewed 
either  from  the  heights  of  the  Gowan  Hills  overlooking  it,  or  from  the 
public  road  on  its  own  level,  especially  on  a  fine  summer's  evening, 
formed,  with  the  children  playing  on  the  green,  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  rustic  life,  and  a  scene  altogether  picturesque. 

But  now,  what  a  change  and  transformation.  This  once  simple 
pastoral  scene  is  now  a  place  of  desolation.  The  neat,  white- washed 
cot,  the  moss-covered  well,  and  the  clump  of  trees  are  all  demolished 
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and  cut  down,  while  die  green  sward  is  now  converted  into  a  huge 
manure  heap  for  the  town's  refuse.  Every  former  feature  of  its  beauty 
or  interest  is  completely  obliterated,  only  a  solitary  tree  being  left  to 
indicate  that  the  site  had  at  one  time  been  the  habitation  of  man. 

It  is  sad  ;  and  so  thought  with  us  the  foreman  whom  we  met  on 
the  ground  directing  the  operation  of  demolition,  but  the  more  so 
thought  a  foreign-looking  gentleman,  wandering  among  the  fast 
disappearing  ruins,  and  who  bitterly  expressed  his  feelings  when 
interrogated  as  to  his  object  and  interest  in  the  place.  While  resting 
on  the  ruined  walls,  he  said,  pointing  to  the  kitchen  hearth  in  the 
half-demolished  gable,  "That,  sir,  is  the  spot  where  I  was  born."  This 
gentleman  had  evidently  come  some  distance,  and,  as  it  so  happened, 
was  just  in  time  to  view  his  birthplace  ere  it  was  totally  obliterated  for 
ever.  If  the  foregoing  sketch  and  this  article  should  ever  by  any  possible 
circumstance  come  to  his  knowledge,  perhaps  he  may  recognise  himself 
in  one  or  other  of  the  children  represented  in  the  drawing,  the  whole 
depicting,  literally,  the  scene  as  sketched  forty  years  ago. 

The  building  in  the  sketch  has  also  an  historical,  if  not  an  archae- 
ological interest,  entitling  it  to  be  admitted  amongst  the  interesting 
ancient  buildings  of  Stirling,  as  it  derived  its  existence  from  the  Town 
Council's  order,  as  embodied  in  their  minute-book  of  date  30th  May, 
1696,  viz.,  "That  the  Magistrates  and  Council,  being  convened,  Bailie 
Burd  made  report  that  he,  with  the  rest  of  the  Bailies,  Dean  of  Gild, 
and  conveiner,  with  the  Masters  of  the  Puir  Hospitall  [Cowane's],  had 
visited  the  lands  of  Raploch,  and  finds  it  necessar  that  six  aikers  of  that 
pairt  thereof  posest  by  John  Blair  at  Kilden,  and  eight  aikers,  be  east 
the  same,  posest  by  James  Steivenson  and  Charles  Anderson,  being  a 
pairt   of  that  land  called  the   Mealling,   be  separat  from  the  lands  of 
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Raploch,  and  seven  cott  houssis  built  therupon,  being  ane  houss  and 
two  aikers  for  accommodating  of  each  fisher,  and  appoints  the  houssis  to 
be  built  in  such  places  and  after  such  manner  as  the  Dean  of  Gild  and 
conveiner  shall  think  fitt,  empowering  heirby  the  Masters  to  sett  the 
said  houssis  and  aikers  at  sight,  and  by  advice  of  the  said  Dean  of  Gild 
and  conveiner,  to  the  best  advantage  at  sight  of  Bailie  Morrison." 

The  erection  of  this  cot  house  and  the  laying  out  of  two  acres  of 
ground  taken  from  the  Raploch  Farm,  undoubtedly  is  due  to  this 
resolution  passed  by  the  Town  Council,  but  whether  the  experiment 
was  carried  any  further,  and  any  similar  plots  of  ground  with  cot  houses 
can  be  identified  in  some  of  the  feus  lining  the  north  side  of  the  Raploch 
village,  is  difficult  to  say.  The  cot  house,  however,  retained  its  name, 
and  thereby  its  association,  as  Fisher  Raw. 

The  situation  was  aptly  chosen  for  convenient  access  by  the  fisher- 
men both  to  Kildean  bank  and  the  Old  Bridge  fishing  stations  on  the 
Forth,  from  both  of  which  it  is  about  equi-distant.  At  both  of  these 
places  their  fishing  cobbles  were  moored  and  nets  spread  out  to  dry,  as, 
indeed,  these  stations  are  so  used  at  the  present  day. 

The  salmon  fishings,  next  to  the  customs,  were  the  most  valuable 
asset  of  the  town,  and  that  the  then  Town  Council  always  jealously 
guarded  their  rights  thereto,  even  by  frequent  lawsuits  and  arbitrations 
with  Lord  Elphinstone  and  the  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth,  the  adjoining 
owners  of  Craigforth  Cruives  and  Cambuskenneth  fishings  respectively, 
on  alleged  encroachments  and  interference  with  each  other's  rights,  is 
testified  by  the  numerous  minutes  in  the  town's  records. 
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OLY  Wells "  were  anciently — that  is,  in  pre- Reformation 
times — believed  to  possess  that  character  in  reality,  and  to 
such  an  extent  was  there  faith  in  the  Saints,  to  whom  but  few  holy 
wells  were  undedicated  and  unnamed,  that  chapels  were  erected  in 
proximity  to  or  over  the  springs  themselves.  These  chapels,  of  four 
covered  walls,  with  an  altar,  were  generally  mere  praying  places,  and 
the  attribution  to  the   Saints  of  miraculous  cures  on  the  worshippers, 
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whose  diseases  yielded  to  the  waters,  and  to  the  response  of  the 
devotees'  supplications  to  the  Saint  at  the  altar,  were  accompanied  by 
trifling  gifts,  exemplified  at  the  present  day  in  Ireland  by  the  miscellaneous 
pieces  of  crockery,  empty  bottles,  etc.,  encumbering  the  Holy  Wells  there 
as  thank  offerings  of  the  worshippers  who  suffered  disease,  and  from  which 
they  had  been  relieved.  We  find  traces  of  these  ancient  wells  on  the  moors, 
in  the  forests,  at  bases  of  rocky  eminences,  by  the  waysides,  in  shaded 
vales  and  quiet  nooks,  and  having  frequently  an  overhanging  old  thorn 
tree,  to  which  sanctity  is  attributed.  With  the  names  of  the  holy  men 
few  were  unaccompanied  by  a  legend  of  the  Saint's  sanctity  or  of  the 
miraculous  healing  properties  of  the  waters  of  the  well. 

In  this  district  the  "  Holy  Wells"  with  names  attached,  so  far  as 
we  learn  from  local  tradition  and  narrative,  are — "  Chapel  Well,"  or 
"Christ's  Well,"  an  appanage  to  the  Chapel  of  Cambusbarron  ;  "St. 
Thomas'  Well,"  in  the  farm  steading  of  that  name,  near  to  the  above  ; 
"Our  Lady  Well,"  at  the  foot  of  the  Mote  or  Gowan  Hill,  Stirling, 
locally  known  by  the  slang  name  of  "  Whusky  Well;"  and  "St. 
Ninian's,"  or,  as  anciently  named,  "St.  Ringan's  Well,"  at  George 
Street,  Stirling.  All  these,  with  the  exception  of  "Our  Lady  Well," 
have  remains  of  the  chapels  attached  to  them.  There  are  many  other 
wells,  to  which  a  certain  degree  of  sanctity  for  some  supposed 
miraculous  properties  or  virtues  was  attached,  undedicated  and 
scattered  about  the  vicinity  of  these  chapels.  For  instance,  attached  to 
Cambusbarron  Chapel  two  other  holy  but  nameless  wells  are  stated  to 
have  been  in  existence  in  1866,  on  the  brink  of  Glenmoray  Burn,  near 
the  chapel  itself. 
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Chapter  1. 

tAnciGrrt  Welts,  "Boiling  Springs/' 

THE  sketch,  opposite  (taken  in  1850),  of  the  picturesque  wells,  then 
situated  in  a  marshy  dell  and  surrounded  by  a  dense  pine  wood 
near  to  the  ancient  "  Boiling  Springs,"  now  dried  up  by  the  sinking  of  the 
lime  pits,  and  immediately  off  the  old  bridle  road  from  Stirling  to  Glasgow 
by  Murrayshall,  shows  very  ancient  remains  of  wells  connected  with  the 
original  water  supply  of  Stirling  by  lead  pipes  from  "  Lessfeerie 
Springs,"  situated  in  the  Touch  hills.  This  supply  was  begun  in  1774, 
and  thus  antiquity  and  interest  are  given  to  the  sketch.  These 
wells,  with  their  fringes  of  mosses  and  ferns  and  bramble  bushes,  are 
now,  with  the  pine  wood,  demolished,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  district 
changed  by  the  operations  in  a  quarry  recently  opened  up  in  Gillies 
Hill  crag,  causing  the  locality  to  be  now  unrecognisable. 


Chapter  11. 

Ancient  Chapel  and  Wefl, 
Gambusbarrorr. 

CAMBUSBARRON  Chapel,  and  its  Appanage  of  the  "Chapel 
Well,"  identified  as  "Christ's  Well,"  whose  existence  on 
record  is  derived  from  the  following  service  to  a  succession  : — "  1603, 
October  26. — Sir  James  Forrester  of  Garden,  milites,  is  served  as  heir 
of  Sir  Walter  Forrester  of  Garden,  milites,  of  lands  in  Cambusbarron, 
cum  jure  patronatus  capellanea  de  Cambusbarron  altematum."  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  this  description  of  the  patronage  of  the  chapel, 
vested  in  the  Forrester  family,  it  has  no  other  name  than  Cambusbarron 
Chapel.  The  existence  of  this  chapel  goes  back  to  early  in  the  14th 
century,  as  in  its  holy  walls  Robert  the  Bruce  is,  by  tradition — 
corroborated  to  some  extent  by  historical  narratives — stated  to  have 
partaken  of  the  Eucharist  on  the  evening  preceding  the  Battle  of 
Bannockburn,  and  from  its  "holy  well"  Maurice,  the  Abbot  of 
Inchaffray  (and  who  five  years  afterwards  for  his  services  was  promoted 
to  the  See  of  Dunblane),  is  alleged  to  have  taken  the  water  for  the 
holy  services  or  consecration  on  the  field,  and  in  blessing  the  Scotch 
army  ere  entering  on  that  celebrated  battle.  The  alleged  site  is  pointed 
out,  but  no  part  of  the  building  or  stones  now  exists,  the  foundations 
having,  about  18 10,  been  dug  into  by  a  former  proprietor,  and  the 
stones  scattered  about,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  valuable  silver 
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vessels  or  other  treasures  belonging  to  the  chapel,  and  in  which  he  was 
deservedly  disappointed.  The  garden  in  which  the  site  of  the  chapel 
and  in  which  the  "  Chapel  Well  "  are  now  situated  is  part  of  Chapelcroft, 
belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Muschet,  and  it  is  in  the  writer's  recollection 
that  the  doctor,  with  the  view  of  repairing  the  supposed  sacrilege 
committed  by  his  predecessor,  had  a  beautiful  plan  prepared  of  a  small 
chapel,  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture,  to  be  re-erected  on  the  spot, 
to  which  he  intended  to  give  the  name  of  Bruce's  Chapel,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Bruce's  communion,  as  above  noted.  The 
project,  however,  never  proceeded  beyond  the  plan. 


Chapter  111, 

Jfte  Chapel  Well. 


CHRIST'S  WELL,"  Cambusbarron,  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
Stirling  Holy  Wells,  was,  early  in  this  century  and  is  still,  known 
by  the  name  of  "Chapel  Well,"  and  its  water,  up  till  a  recent  date,  was  used 
for  domestic  purposes  by  the  villagers.     It  originally  consisted  of  a  square, 
stone-built,  open  well,  with  parapets,  but  its  walls  are  now  built  up  and 
roofed,  and  it  has  a  door,  now  shut  up,  however,  and  the  well  closed  by 
the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  district.     The  well   is  situated  on   the 
brink  of  what  we  assume  to  be  Glenmoray  Burn,  here  crossed  by  a 
rustic  wooden  bridge  in  a  part  of  the  Chapel  Croft  garden,  containing 
the  alleged  site  of  the  chapel,  from  which  it  is  distant  a  few  feet.     The 
stump  of  an  ancient  thorn  is  shown  on  the  right  hand  of  the  sketch. 
The  overflow  of  water  empties  itself  into  the  adjoining  burn.     The  site 
of  this   famous   well   has    been    so    variously    described    as    to    almost 
challenge    its    identity,    but    the    authorities    examined,    all,   with    one 
single  exception,  afternoted,  virtually  agree  in  its  situation,     (i)  Suther- 
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land,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  writes  : — "  Not  far  from  St.  Thomas' 
Well  there  is  another,  on  the  farm  of  Chapel  Croft,  called  '  Christ's 
Well,'  of  great  repute,  and  visited  by  women,  &c."  (2)  Dr.  Rogers, 
later,  after  referring  to  the  Chapel  of  Cambusbarron,  says  ''two  of  the 
three  wells  connected  with  the  establishment  still  exist  near  its  site  by 
the  margin  of  Glenmoray  stream."  (3)  Another  writer  says  : — '"Christ's 
Well,'  now  called  '  Chapel  Well,'  is  at  bottom  of  a  small  dell  called 
Glenmoray,  immediately  adjoining  Cambusbarron,  and  there  is  a  tradition 
that  here  the  water  was  got  for  the  religious  services  at  the  Battle 
of  Bannockburn,  one  redeeming  quality  of  the  superstition  which  would 
consecrate  its  water."  (4)  A  writer,  over  the  initials  "S.I.,"  in  the 
Stirling  Observer  of  27th  September,  1866,  says  : — "Within  its  Chapel 
King  Robert  the  Bruce  partook  of  the  sacrament  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath  preceding  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn,  and  its  sacred  font  was 
the  resort  at  Beltane  of  the  superstitious  of  a  former  age,  as  may  be 
seen  from  extracts  from  kirk  session  records."  These  all  agree  that 
"  Christ's  Well  "  was  situated  not  far  from  St.  Thomas'  Well,  on  Chapel 
Croft ;  that  it  and  other  two  wells  existed  some  few  years  ago  near  the 
site  of  the  Chapel,  on  the  margin  of  Glenmoray  stream,  by  the  name  of 
"  Chapel  Well  ;  "  is  situated  in  a  small  dell  called  Glenmoray,  and  is 
immediately  adjoining  Cambusbarron ;  and  that  it  retains,  and  is 
presently  known  by,  no  other  name  than  the  "Chapel  W7ell."  Further, 
a  small  distillery,  now  removed,  situated  a  few  yards  from  the  Chapel 
on  this  burn,  taking  its  name  from  the  glen  and  burn,  was  called 
Glenmoray  Distillery  ;  but  vide  article  St.  Thomas'  Well  and  Mediaeval 
Church,  page  93. 

However,  a  writer  in  the  Stirling  Observer  of J 'th  September,  1871, 
in  an  article  on  "  Touch  Glen,"  says  that  not  far  from  the  road  leading  to 
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the  three  reservoirs  on  Touch  Hills,  two  of  the  three  Wells  connected 
with  the  Chapel  (which,  he  states,  is  iooo  yards  distant  from  Gartur 
Lodge)  still  exist,  and  may  be  seen  near  the  brink  of  a  little  burn  which 
trickles  from  the  miniature  glen  of  Glenmoray,  visible  on  the  hillside 
just  below  the  lowest  reservoir.  This  burn  is  crossed  by  a  small  stone 
bridge  on  the  main  road,  and  is  known  as  "  Johnnie's  Burn."  These 
Holy  Wells,  including  Chapel  Well,  would  thus,  according  to  this  writer, 
be  about  a  mile,  if  on  "  Johnnie's  Burn,"  and  if  near  the  lower 
reservoir,  on  Touch  Hill,'  fully  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Chapel  Croft  and 
the  Chapel.  We  have  satisfied  ourselves,  by  personal  inspection  of  the 
banks  of  "  Johnnie's  Burn,"  from  its  source  to  the  said  bridge,  and  its 
tributary,  running  through  Murrayshall  Glen,  that  no  sign  of  a  well 
exists,  or  did  exist  on  either  burn  or  tributary  in  the  memory  of  man. 
The  writer  has  evidently  confounded  Glenmoray  Burn  with  Murrayshall 
Glen  and  "  Johnnie's  Burn." 

Another  well  stood  a  few  yards  to  the  east,  on  the  brink  of  the  burn, 
at  the  junction  of  the  footpath  and  the  highway  to  Stirling  ;  while  a 
third  well,  called  the  "  Bog  Well,"  stands  lower  down  the  stream,  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  road  to  Hayford  Mills.  The  spring  of  the  "  Bog 
Well "  rises  in  a  field  on  St.  Thomas'  Well  Farm,  where  the  well 
originally  stood,  but  in  a  dispute  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  late 
" laird"  as  to  the  right  of  passage  through  his  park,  the  latter  carried 
the  water  to,  and  built  the  present  well  on,  the  edge  of  the  road,  so 
that  it  is  of  no  great  antiquity.  This  may  be  the  third  spring 
or  well  connected  with  the  Chapel.  The  Church  dealt  severely  with 
the  devotees — principally  women — who  resorted  to  the  virtues  of 
"  Christ's  Well,"  as  is  shown  by  the  session  records,  from  which  we 
make  a  few  extracts  : — 
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"July  12,  1610. — The  quhilk  day  compeirit  Grissal  Glen  and 
Marioun  Gillaspie  quha  for  ther  superstitione  in  passing  in  pilgrimmage 
to  '  Christe's  Well '  as  they  confessit  the  last  day  ar  ordeinit  to  mak 
publick  repentance  the  next  Sonday  in  lining  claithis." 

"  1  June,  1630. — The  quhilk  day  compeirit  Elspet  Aiken,  spous  to 
Anclro  Cuyngham,  tinckler  ;  Jonet  Harvie,  William  Huttoune,  cutler  ; 
Margaret  Mitchell,  dochter  to  Alex.  Mitchell  ;  Jonet  Bennet,  dochter 
to  James  Bennet,  cuick  ;  James  Ewein,  son  of  John  Ewein,  wobster, 
Margt.  Wright,  James  Watsoune,  who  confessis  passing  in  pilgrimmage 
to  '  Christe's  Well '  in  Mai,  and  thairfoir  they  ar  ordeaned  to  mak  publik 
repentance  the  nixt  Sabbat  in  thair  awin  habeit,  under  the  paine  of 
disobedience." 

"  Lykway  I,  Mr.  Patrik  Bell,  am  ordeaned  to  desyre  the  breithren 
of  the  Presbyterie  to  appoint  ane  actuale  minister  for  to  preach  upon 
Sonday  nixt  for  to  tak  ordour  with  the  said  persounes  above  writen." 

\_Note. — This  offence  seems  a  mere  ploy  of  young  people  observing 
May  morning,  as  is  done  at  the  present  day  on  the  first 
of  May,  and  the  responsibility  "of  asking"  an  "actual 
minister's  aid"  to  take  "order"  with  the  accused  seems 
treating  the  offence  too  seriously.] 

"6  October,  1631. — The  quhilk  day  compeirit  Jonet  Norbell,  in 
Cambusbarron,  for  going  for  water  to  help  her  sick  son  ;  and  Jonet 
Main,  in  Cambusbarron,  going  to  '  Christe's  Well '  for  water  for  help  to 
her  bairns  ; "  and  for  another  offence  are  ordained  "  to  sair  the  pulpit  on 
Sonday  nixt  in  her  ain  habit  to  mak  repentance." 

Ere  parting  with  this  locality,  we  may  note  that  the  sculptured 
stone  figure  of  a  man  bending  over  a  cornered  wall,  built  in  the  gateway 
of   a   cottage   garden   in   Cambusbarron,   together   with  its  neighbour, 
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which  lies  mutilated  on  the  ground  (and  of  which  we  give  sketches), 
has  been  claimed  as  originally  belonging  to  Mar's  Ludging,  but  the 
claim  has  no  foundation  to  rest  upon.  They  are  close  to  the  site  of 
Cambusbarron  Chapel,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Thomas'  Well, 
are    uncouth    and    unlike    the    fine,    free    artistic    execution,    nor    are 
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they  of  the  same  class,  as  the  figures  on  Mar's  Work,  and,  without 
an  explanation,  it  is  inconceivable  how  any  villager,  without  a 
purpose,  would  incur  the  expense  and  trouble  which  the  transportation 
of  such  blocks  from  Stirling  would  occasion  him,  and  we  consider 
them  relics  of  that  chapel,  the  stones  of  which  were  scattered  about  the 
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village  of  Cambusbarron  some  80  years  ago.  Since  forming  this 
opinion,  an  experienced  local  geologist  has  kindly,  at  our  request, 
examined  and  compared  the  stones  forming  the  two  figures  with  the 
stones  with  which  the  Mar  Ludging  is  erected — (it  was  erected  with 
stones  from  two  different  quarries) — and  he  gives  his  opinion  that  the 
figures  are  not  of  the  same  stone  as  either  of  those  in  Mar's  Ludging.  In 
connection   with    the    legend    of   Mar's    Ludging    being   erected    from 

stones  taken  from  Cambuskenneth  Abbey,  it 
may  please  its  supporters  to  learn  there  is 
some  little  corroborative  proof,  as  he  found, 
also,  that  the  stones  of  Cambuskenneth  Abbey 
were  taken  from  two  different  quarries,  and 
that  the  stones  of  Mar's  Ludging  were  from 
the  same  two  quarries. 

In  reference  to  the  May  Day  customs 
above  alluded  to,  it  may  be  remarked  that  May 
Day  has  been  observed  from  time  immemorial 
in  many  countries  and  by  various  rites.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  ceremonies  have 
a  far  more  remote  origin  than  in  the  worship 
of  the  goddess  Flora,  in  whose  honour  the 
Romans  held  a  festival  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  which  one  is  inclined 
on  the  first  view  to  regard  as  their  immediate  source.  For  traces  of 
the  worship  of  Bel,  the  sun  god,  are  plainly  discernible  in  many  of 
the  May  Day  customs  which  still  survive  throughout  Europe.  The 
following  song  refers  to  the  practice  of  young  men  and  girls  setting 
out  for  the  woods  very  early  on  May  morning,  or  even  late  on  the 
night  of  May  Eve,  and  returning  laden   with   branches  of  may  with 
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which  to  deck  their  homes.     All  the  world  once  followed  the  delightful 
custom  of  maying. 

I,  been  a  rambling  all  this  night, 

And  some  time  of  this  day  ; 
And  now  returning  back  again, 

I  brought  you  a  garland  gay. 


Why  don't  you  do  as  we  have  done 

The  very  first  day  of  May  ? 
And  from  my  parents  I  have  come, 

And  would  no  longer  stay. 

May  dew  was  at  one  time  held  to  be  an  excellent  wash  for  the 
complexion.  Pepys  relates  how  his  wife,  with  another  lady,  slept  one 
May  Eve  at  Woolwich  to  gather  May  dew  next  morning,  which,  she 
was  advised  was  "  the  only  thing  in  the  world  to  wash  her  face  with — 
at  all  events,  a  very  harmless  cosmetic."  It  was  for  the  nominal  purpose 
of  collecting  it  that  in  quite  recent  times  crowds  used  to  assemble 
soon  after  dawn  on  May  morning  on  the  Abbey  Craig,  King's  Knot, 
and  Go  wan  Hills  ;  though  in  the  games  and  rompings  which  there 
took  place,  the  original  excuse  for  this  early  expedition  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten. 


fit  t^. 
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Chapter  IV. 

St.  Jhomas'  Well  and  Chapel. 

BOUT  a  mile  south-west  of  Stirling,"  writes  Sutherland  in  his 
Local  Antiquities,  is  situated  '  St.  Thomas'  Well,'  with  a  flow 
of  water  of  greater  magnitude  than  that  of  St.  Ninian."  On  the  south 
boundary  of  old  King's  Park  dyke,  at  the  foot  of  Garrow's  Wood,  in  the 
centre  of  the  steading  of  St.  Thomas'  Farm,  is  a  large  circular  basin,  or 
pond,  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  containing  a  volume  of 
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clear,  cool  spring  water,  issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  so  cold  as 
to  kill  all  vegetable  life.  The  basin  is  a  perfect  circle,  with  stone 
embankments  covered  with  sward  and  partly  planted  with  young  trees, 
while  the  stumps  of  two  ancient  trees,  now  fallen,  however,  are  plainly 
seen  amongst  them.  The  spring  is  quite  visible  bubbling  up  from  the 
centre  of  the  pond.  Its  depth  is  about  two  feet  at  the  edges,  gradually 
deepening  until  it  reaches  some  depth  at  the  spring's  source. 
The  overflow  from  this  basin  constitutes  a  burn  of  fair  dimensions.  A 
smaller  spring,  close  to  the  western  embankment,  is  specially  reserved 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  bed  from  which  both  springs  issue  is  of 
pure  sand,  as,  indeed,  is  the  whole  farm.  The  edges  of  the  Well  and 
surroundings  indicate  an  ancient  origin  and  use,  while  it  would  appear 
that  steps  at  one  time  led  down  the  embankment  to  the  water. 

The  whole  buildings  surrounding  it,  including  malt  barns,  &c,  are 
in  a  decaying  condition,  and  numerous  heaps  of  stones  are  lying  about. 
We  had  not  heard  of,  and,  consequently,  did  not  look  for,  traces  of  a 
chapel  associated  with  this  Well,  but  our  curiosity  was  awakened  by 
observing  the  superior  finish  and  ornamental  appearance  of  one  or 
two  large  freestones  in  these  heaps,  and  turning  over  many,  we  found 
several,  and  on  subsequent  visits  increased  these  to  about  30  in 
all,  scattered  over  the  yard,  sets  of  which  we  reproduce  on  page  98,  as 
having  a  character  to  identify  the  building  of  which  they  had  at  one 
time  formed  part.  Three  of  these  bear,  distinctly  cut,  ancient  masons' 
marks,  and  No.  1  is  specially  interesting.  At  page  102  there  are  two 
sections  of  a  stone  column,  with  remains  of  fillets  attached,  each  two 
feet  in  diameter ;  a  third  section,  I  was  informed,  was  given  to  a 
wheelwright,  but  he  complained  that  it  was  too  hard  for  a  grindstone,  the 
purpose  intended  ;  two  perfect  stone  balls,  1 6  inches  in  diameter,  lying 
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about,  and  an  ornamental  bosshead,  and  several  others,  are  still  visible 
in  the  walls  of  the  old  dwelling-house,  now  a  byre.  On  the  drawings 
and  dimensions  of  these  stones  being  submitted  to  John  Honey  man, 
Esq.,  R.S.A.,  architect,  a  high  authority  on  ancient  architecture,  he 
stated  that  they  had  formed  part  of  a  Norman  ecclesiastical  building  of 
an  early  age,  but  wished  to  see  the  ruins  before  expressing  a  decided 
opinion. 

Subsequently,  by  appointment,  Mr.  Honeyman  visited  the  place 
with  us,  and  after  a  very  lengthened  and  exact  examination  of  the 
ruined  buildings  and  loose  stones  lying  about  the  steading,  he  sent 
us  his  views,  annexed  : — 

140  Bath  Street, 

Glasgow,  27th  May,  1898. 
Dear  Mr.  Fleming, — 

I  think  you  must  be  congratulated  on  having  discovered  an  important  and 
most  interesting  ecclesiastical  site  on  St.  Thomas'  farm,  which  well  deserves  a  much  more 
careful  examination  than  was  possible  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  place  in  your 
company.  It  is  quite  evident  from  the  stones  which  you  pointed  out  to  me  (sketches  of 
which  you  had  previously  shewn  me),  and  from  others  which  I  noticed  on  the  ground, 
that  these  formed  portions  of  a  large  church,  which  once  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Well. 
This  church  was  erected  during  the  12th  century — possibly  earlier,  and  was  not  the  first 
church  erected  on  the  site.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  church  of  some  sort 
on  the  spot  from  the  earliest  Christian  times,  and  the  rough  stone,  now  ignominiously 
used  as  a  cope  on  the  sunk  wall,  no  doubt  marked  the  grave  of  some  notable  personage 
11  in  the  days  when  King  Arthur  ruled  this  land."  I  think  some  effort  should  be  made  to 
get  this  "  hogbacked  "  stone,  at  least,  removed  to  the  Museum  in  Stirling.  The  church 
has  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  churchyard  obliterated,  so  that  there  is  no  appropriate 
resting-place  for  it  in  the  consecrated  ground.  The  whole  existing  state  of  affairs  exhibits 
one  of  the  most  melancholy  and  regrettable  examples  I  have  ever  seen  of  a  practice 
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exceedingly  common  in  Scotland, — that  of  pulling  down  precious  mediaeval  work  to  erect 
barns,  byres,  and  other  farm  buildings  with  the  materials. 

Hoping  to  find  an  opportunity  of  re-visiting  the  place  soon. 

I  remain,  &c, 

JOHN   HONEYMAN." 
James  S.  Fleming. 

It  is  apparent  this  discovery  of  a  12th  century  church  raises  very 
large  questions.  We  have  a  history  of  a  Cambusbarron  Chapel  and 
Holy  Well  and  the  recorded  opinion  of  various  writers  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  fixing  a  Chapel  and  Christ's  Holy  Well  in  the  middle  of 
the  village  of  Cambusbarron,  as  described  and  illustrated  on  pages  84-90; 
but  not  a  vestige  of  the  building,  or  a  single  stone  indicating  an 
ecclesiastical  character,  is  discoverable  on  the  supposed  site  or  in  any 
building  in  its  vicinity,  a  very  uncommon  circumstance,  and  the  small 
and  mean  dimensions  of  the  present  Chapel  Well,  as  shown,  are  scarcely 
consistent  with  one  used  for  the  superstitious  rites — one  being  of 
immersion— of  the  Christ's  Holy  Well  referred  to  in  the  Kirk  Session 
records.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  distinct  remains  and 
indications  of  a  large  ecclesiastical  building,  of  Norman  style,  of  the 
1 2th  century,  which  Mr.  Honeyman  adds  was  not  ruined  through  age, 
but  bears  the  appearance  of  having  been  torn  down  and  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  and  a  large  and  deep  well,  of  90  feet  circumference,  with 
a  flood  of  spring  water  greater  than  St.  Ninian's  Well,  and  which  had 
steps  anciently  leading  to  its  waters,  suitable  for  bathing  or  immersion, 
and  all  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  Cambusbarron,  without  a  history, 
and  also  the  fact  of  its  site  having  been  sacred  or  consecrated  ground  in 
the  time  of  the  early  Christian  saints.  All  point  in  one  way,  that  this 
must  be  the  site  of  the  Chapel  of  Cambusbarron,  referred  to  as  that  in 
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which  King  Robert  the  Bruce  took  the  sacrament  previous  to  the 
Battle  of  Bannockburn,  and  the  Holy  Well  referred  to  as  "  Christ's 
Well/'  and  which  gave  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling  so  much  trouble  by 
reason  of  the  superstitious  acts  of  its  devotees.  This  opinion  is  formed 
subsequently  to  writing  the  article  on  pages  85-91,  giving  the  history  of 
the-  Chapel  and  Well  from  those  authors  previously  treating  on  the 
subject,  which  we  had  accepted  with  the  local  traditions  of  the 
old  inhabitants. 

The  stones — a  very'hard,  dark  freestone — are  in  a  marvellous  state 
of  preservation,  showing  no  vestiges  of  their  great  antiquity  or  service, 
and  to  this  quality  of  hardness,  and  consequent  difficulty  of  working, 
evidenced  by  those  of  the  stones  which  have  been  utilised  in  some  farm 
buildings  being  inserted  unaltered  and  not  made  to  fit  their  present 
positions,  we  no  doubt  owe  it  that  the  masons,  in  erecting  the  present 
dwelling-house  in  1828,  did  not  appropriate  the  whole  of  what  remain  to 
us  for  lintels,  rybuts,  &c.,  in  that  building. 

As  we  could  find  no  trace  of  the  foundations  (if  we  may  except 
what  seemed  the  remains  of  a  common  dyke  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  embankment),  the  original  opinion  we  formed  was  that  the  Well, 
probably  covered  by  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  Chapel,  was  originally  of 
moderate  dimensions,  and  had  subsequently  been  enlarged  into  a  pond 
for  the  farm  use  in  watering  cattle,  &c.,  and  then  the  walls  would  be 
torn  down,  and  that  the  foundations  might  therefore  be  looked  for  in 
the  pond  or  Well  itself;  but  as  the  result  of  the  above  and  subsequent 
examinations,  we  incline  to  Mr.  Honeyman's  opinion  that  the 
foundations  of  this  large  church,  if  existing,  no  doubt  are  to  be  searched 
for  amongst  the  ruinous  malt  barns. 

The  remains  indicate  a  highly  ornamental  building  of  a  very  early 
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age,  and  as  we  are  unaware  of  any  notice  being  taken  by  any  previous 
writer  of  the  existence  of  a  Chapel  at  this  Well,  the  discovery  seems  to 
be  one  of  some  importance.  We  can  find  no  information  as  to  the  early 
mention  of  this  Chapel,  or  of  the  virtues  of  the  waters  of  its  Well,  which 
have  flowed  for  many  centuries  with  volume  undiminished  to  the 
present  day. 

We  should  not  omit,  as  giving  the  name  in  our  younger  days  to  the 
wood  behind,  of  "Garrow's  Wood,"  that  on  the  door  of  one  of  the  ruined 
barns  are  the  name,  &c,  of  the  old  owner,  "JOHN  GARROW, 
Licensed  Malt.     M.B.     No.  2." 
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THIS  Well  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Gowan  Hills,  and 
adjacent  to  the  skating  pond,  as  shown  in  opposite  sketch. 
Though  part  of  the  waters  of  this  Well  have  been  abstracted,  and  led, 
by  means  of  a  pipe,  to  a  neighbouring  factory,  it  still  gives  off  a 
considerable  flow .  of  water.  The  local  name,  "  Whusky  Well,"  is 
supposed  to  be  given  this  Well  on  account  of  the  virtues  of  its  waters 
for  mixing  with  whisky,  without  any  perceptible  deterioration  of  the 
latter.  We  can  find  no  allusion  to  this  Well  in  any  of  the  Burgh 
Records,  and  Dr.  Rogers  gives  no  reason  for  its  dedication  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  We  do  know,  however,  that  "  St.  James's  Chapel  of 
the  Crag  "  was  situated  only  200  or  300  yards  distant,  and  is  referred 
to  frequently  as  receiving  alms  from  King  James  IV.,  especially 
on  26th  July,  1496,  of  14s.  We  learn  from  a  charter  by  Robert  III.  to 
the  Canon  of  Cambuskenneth  Abbey,  dated  10th  March,  1402,  that  he 
grants  "to  God,  and  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  the  said  Canon," 
this  Chapel,  or  Hospital  of  St.  James,  at  the  end  of  the  roadway  of  the 
Bridge  of  Stirling  ;  and  that  King  James  II.,  on  24th  June,  1456,  grants 
the  said  Chapel,  or  Hospital,  to  the  town  of  Stirling,  "  to  the  praise  and 
honour  of  God,  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  his  mother,  and  Saint  James 
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the  Apostle."  May  not  this  well  have  had  connection  with  St.  James's 
Chapel,  an  appanage  of  Cambuskenneth  Abbey,  dedicated  to  our  Lady 
the  Virgin,  and  thus  give  reason  for  its  name,  "  Our  Lady  Well  ?  "  Saint 
James's  Chapel  was  held  by  Sir  Robert  Cristisoun,  as  part  of  his 
emoluments  as  master  of  the  Grammar  School,  whose  right  was 
challenged  in  1522  ;  and  in  November,  1562,  having  become  ruinous, 
the  stones  of  the  Chapel  were  directed  by  the  Magistrates  to  be 
"  brocht  to  the  utility  and  profit  of  the  common  work," — strengthening 
the  town's  wall.  A  northern  boundary,  in  a  charter  of  the  Abbot  of 
Aberbrothock,  dated  1299,  of  lands  in  the  burgh,  is  described  as  "the 
land  of  Saint  Marie  of  Strivelin."  There  is  also  "a  Ladyrig,"  but  its 
situation  is  not  indicated,  and,  therefore,  its  connection  with  the  Well  is 
hypothetical. 
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Chapter  VI. 

St.  Jtirrgan's/'  sr  St.  (Xirriarr's  Ghapcl 

and  Well. 
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INGAN  "  is  stated  to  be  the  Scoto-Irish  form  of  Saint 
Ninian's  name.  He  is  alleged  to  have  come  from  Ireland  in 
the  fifth  century.  St.  Ringan's  Chapel  was  one  of  three  attached  to 
St.  Ninians,  the  others  being  at  Skeoch — dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
— and  at  Cambusbarron.  The  remains  of  St.  Ringan's  Chapel,  a  simple, 
barrel-vaulted  chamber,    n   feet  by   14  feet,  built  over  the  spring,  are 
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situated  a  few  yards  off  Pitt  Terrace,  the  upper  walls  having  been  built,  in 
i  73 1,  by  order  of  the  Stirling  Town  Council,  and  formed  into  a  house  for 
the  convenience  of  the  town's  washerwomen.  A  niche  in  the  north-east 
wall  has  evidently  been  made  to  hold  the  image  of  the  Saint ;  while 
there  has  also  been  a  piscina  in  the  same  wall.  The  flow  of  water  is 
enormous,  and  enters  the  building  from  under  the  south-west  gable,  and 
after  passing  through  the  little  chamber,  flows  out  at  the  east  wall.  In 
1740,  the  Town  Council,  considering  the  large  volume  of  water  of  some 
value,  entertained  the  idea  of  having  it  conveyed  into  the  town  by 
means  of  pipes,  and  consulted  an  Edinburgh  engineer  with  regard  to 
the  feasibility  of  the  project.  Nothing  resulted  from  their  efforts, 
however.  The  water  of  this  spring  is  stated  to  be  so  cold  in  summer 
that  people  cannot  stand  in  it  for  any  length  of  time  ;  while  in  winter, 
again,  it  is  so  warm  that  it  rapidly  thaws  whatever  is  thrown  into  it. 
Smoke  rises  from  it  at  times,  hanging  over  it  like  a  vapour  on  a  frosty 
morning.  These  characteristics  indicate  that  the  waters  must  issue  from 
a  great  depth  in  the  ground.  This  Chapel  was  apparently  held  in  high 
repute  by  King  James  IV.,  as  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls  we  find  the 
following  entries: — "  H97>  April  24. — Item  to  the  King's  offerand  in 
Saint  Ringans  Chapel,  besid  Strivelin,  14/."  "  Samen  day  to  Schir 
Andro  to  get  say  a  hental  of  messes  of  Saint  Ringans,  20/." 


St.  Corbet's  Well. 
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Y  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Stirling  Journal  of  31st  October,  1834,  describing  what  is 
claimed  to  be  a  Holy  Well  dedicated  to  Saint  Corbet,  or  probably  Saint 
Cuthbert.  The  Well  was  situated  in  Touch  Glen,  not  far  from  Gilmour's 
Lynn,  and  was,  even  at  that  time,  reduced  to  a  spring  one  foot  deep  and 
three  or  four  feet  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  boggy  ground.  The 
writer  states  that  there  were  people  then  alive  who  had  resorted  to  this 
Well  in  their  younger  days.  Its  virtues  were  restricted  to  one  hour  in 
the  year,  and  that  the  hour  of  sunrise  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  May,  the 
supposition  being  that  by  drinking  of  its  waters  at  the  Well  by  the 
adventurous  pilgrims  to  such  a  wild  and  lonely  spot  at  early  sunrise,  the 
devotee  was  assured  of  the  preservation  of  his  life  during  that  year. 
We  have  never  come  across  this  Saint's  name,  but  Saint  Cuthbert  had 
an  altar  in  the  Rude  Kirk  (High  Church  of  Stirling),  and,  as  for  the 
Well,  from  its  diminishing  condition  in  1834,  its  site  no  doubt  has  been 
long  obliterated. 
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Chapter  VII. 

She  Buff  Well. 


WHILE  not  a  "Holy"  or  historically  celebrated  well,  we  are 
asked  not  to  overlook  it  in  writing  of  the  Holy  Wells,  and  as 
it  has  been  of  much  greater  utility,  and  is  held  in  higher  favour  and 
popularity  than  all  the  Holy  Wells  put  together,  we  give  two  sketches 
of  it,  the  first  representing  its  appearance  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
second,  its  state  at  the  present  time. 

The  wall  from  which  the  water  issues  through  a  spout  forms  the 
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boundary  betwixt  the  Royal  Park  and  the  Earl  of  Mar's  Haining,  but 
as  the  ancient  Castle  Garden  was  constructed,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
on  the  terraces — parts  of  which  presently  exist  above  the  Well,  on  Lord 
Mar's  lands — this  Haining  must  originally  have  formed  part  of  the  Royal 
possessions.  The  name — Butt  Well — is  derived  from  the  erection  of 
the  targets  or  butts  used  in  the  town's  wappinshaws  on  the  sloping 
ground  forming  the  field  below  it,  and  is  very  anciently  applied  to  this 
quarter  of  the  field. 

The  copious  spring,  arising  in  the  centre  of  the  rock  on  which 
Stirling  Town  and  Castle  are  built,  must  have  been  extensively  used 
during  the  Royal  occupation  of  the  Castle  for  watering  the  horses 
engaged  in  hunting  in  the  Park  (the  ancient  Royal  stables  and  the  park- 
keepers'  or  rangers'  houses  being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood),  and 
it  must  also  have  been  the  source  from  whence  the  canal  or  ornamental 
waters  and  fountains  in  the  ancient  pleasure-ground  of  the  King's 
Knot  were  supplied,  the  fall  being  amply  sufficient  for  the  rise 
to  a  considerable  height  of  the  latter.  So  late  as  the  beginning  of  this 
century  the  remains  of  the  Royal  barge  used  on  the  canal  were  in 
existence.  The  Well  had  at  one  time  a  railing  surrounding  its  then 
open  trough,  the  marks  of  the  lead  used  in  grouting  the  rails  remaining 
visible  until  the  last  alteration. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  ancient  reference — so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover — can  be  found  to  this  Well.  That  archery  was  a 
pastime  of  King  James  IV.  and  his  nobles,  in  which  wagers  were  taken 
on  the  event,  is  evidenced  by  the  entries  of  King's  expenses  : — 

"1497,  April  16. — That  saraen  day.       Geffen  to  the  King  at  he  tynt  at  the 
Buttis  in  Strevelin." 

The    last    shooting    with    bows    and    arrows  at    the    Butts — probably 
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at  the  Butt  Well— is  learned  from  the  following  entries  in  the  Town 
Treasurer's  books  :■ — 

"  1698,  Sept. — Item,  to  John  Allane,  merchand,  for  ane  silver 
box  sett  out  be  the  toune  as  a  pryze  to  be  shoot  for  at  the 
butts  by  archers,  and  ingraving  the  touns  arms  thereon,  -  £24     °     ° 

"Oct. — Item,  for  a  bank  [public  notice  given  by  tuck  of  drum] 
advertising  gentlemen  and  uthers  to  shoot  at  the  butts  with 
arrows  for  the  towns  pryze,  being  a  silver  box,  -       0120 

"Nov.  1 8. — Item,  for  tuo  dusson  glasses  at  the  cross  as  Kincavell 

won  the  silver  box,        -        -        -         -        -        -        -        -200 

"4  and  5. — Item,  for  tuentie  four  load  of  coalls,  tuo  tarr  barrells 
and  tuo  butter  barrels,  for  the  touns  boan  fyres  at  the 
solemnitie  dayes,  -         -        -  -         -        -         -1000 

These  evidently  refer  to  the  occasion  being  made  a  town  holiday. 
Who  Kincavell  was  to  be  thus  honoured  as  popular  favourite  winning 
the  prize  is  not  known. 

That  this  ancient  pastime  was  revived  is  revealed  by  an  entry  on — 

"16  June,  1730. — The  Town  Treasurer  to  pay  to  George  Monro,  merchand, 
in  name  of  the  Society  of  Archers  in  this  place,  ^35  2s.  Scotts,  disbursed 
by  him  in  building  the  Butts  and  making  our  entry  thereto." 

The  Well  has  had  the  old  wall — formed  of  granite  boulders — 
rebuilt  and  cemented,  and  a  rustic  ornamental  freestone  front  put  on 
where  the  spout  is  inserted,  but  its  stone  seat  for  invalids  and  other 
surroundings  remain  as  they  were  forty  years  ago.  The  Well  formed 
the  termination  of  the  early  morning  walk  of  the  town's  folk  for  a 
draught  of  its  cold  water,  and  was  at  a  late  period  used  by  the  wives 
and  washerwomen  of  Stirling  for  washing  their  clothes,  which  were 
then  bleached  on  the  green  sward  lying  below  the  Well,  the  tenant  of 
the  park  making  a  charge  according  to  the  extent  of  the  washing. 


